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Cadillac now rounds out complete coverage of the fine car field with the new \V- Type 12 


++ a car ol exquisite beauty and surpassed in performance by the Cadillac \/-10 only 


Coachwork by Fisher and Fleetwood—Prices range from $3795 to $4 §95, f. 0. b. Detroit 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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“Pink tooth brush”. . 


| dont like 
the looks of that — 


{ 


CHECK 
“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 
WITH 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 





b igewne gums may bleed, slightly or occa- 

sionally, without causing you any pain. 
Perhaps it would be better if they hurt you 
severely! 

For then you’d do something about “pink 
tooth brush” — the first visible sign of an 
unhealthy condition of your gums. 

And, as your dentist will unhesitatingly 
confirm, “‘pink tooth brush” is often the 
forerunner of stubborn troubles of the gums. 
Gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, yes, even pyor- 
rhea give their warning signal, well in ad- 
vance, in the presence of “pink” upon your 


tooth brush. 
* 


Modern life encourages weak and flabby 
gums. The foods you eat are soft, and lack 
the stimulating roughage that keeps gums 
firm and healthy. The circulation of the blood 
within their walls grows languid, sluggish. 
Wastes clog the tiny cells, the gums break 
down — begin to bleed. 

So wake up your gums! Massage them 
with Ipana when and while you clean your 
teeth. Use either the brush or your finger. 
Spur the fresh, clean blood to swift circu- 
lation through the tiny cells.. Let it sweep 
away poisons and wastes. Regular brushing 
of the gums with Ipana will soon restore 
them to firmness, to hardness, to health! 

For Ipana contains ziratol—the hemostatic 
and antiseptic dentists, themselves, use in 
treating gum disorders. 

Ipana, as well, keeps your teeth flashing 
white. It has a delightfully refreshing taste. 
It gives to your whole mouth an instant and 
lasting feeling of cleanliness! 

Get a tube today; use this modern and 
scientific dentifrice for one full month. Note 
how much firmer your gums are—how much 
whiter your teeth. There are some tooth 
pastes that you can buy for a few pennies 
Jess than Ipana but a good dentifrice, like a 
good dentist, is never a luxury. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-110 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing. 








O question about it, the organizations in which errors, 
waste motion and overhead run high are, as a rule, 
the ones that fail to use printed forms properly. 


Things to do, to bill, to ship, to file—all routine oper- 
ations can be carried on swiftly, smoothly, accurately with 
printed forms. Then things are done the right way at the 
right time—because written memos establish responsibility. 

The paper to use is Hammermill Bond. Surfaced for 
fast, clean writing, typing or printing. Rugged, enduring 
—and priced moderately. 


FOR EXECUTIVES interested in cutting down errors and waste 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Ertic, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 
with its suggestions for the proper planning of printed forms. 
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ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD 

















LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
lt is our word of honor to the public 
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A fire company of 

the 40’s examining 

their new horse 
drawn engine 








' Protecting Lives and Property 


UTUAL life insurance companies have out- 
standing over ninety million policies. Prac- 
tically everyone who carries any considerable 
amount of life insurance has one or more mutual 


policies, 


In the field of fire insurance, many strong, sea- 
soned legal reserve companies operating on the 


same basic mutual principles, offer 
policyholders all of the traditional 
and tried advantages of the mutual 
plan of insurance. 

Your interest is the sole concern 
of mutual fire companies. As a pol- 
icyholder you benefit directly by 
anything that benefits your com- 
pany. There are no stockholders in 
a mutual corporation. 


co 








holders 


g, § annually. 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve 48 oer under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the remaining companies— 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


75 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars— have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 

| and thirty millions of dollars. 


one hundrec 





MUTUAL 
COMPANIES 


Mutual fire management has effected enormous 
savings through fire prevention effort; through 
conservative and economical management. 

These savings have been passed on to policy- 
in dividends—wmillions of dollars 


Every property owner should inform himself 


about the operation and principles 
of mutual fire insurance — its ree- 
ord of 178 years of service— its 
savings to policyholders. 

A booklet will be sent on re- 
quest. There is, of course, no obli- 
gation involved. Address Mutual 
Fire Insurance, Room 2201-C, 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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WHY NOT 


Complete Relaxation Without 
Eye-Strain — A New Delight 


for All Who Read—A Lifelong 
Investment in Convenience 


If you like to read, here is a con- 
venience you have long been 
looking for. Now you can sit 
back in your favorite chair, ad- 
just the Mitchell Lap Table at 
precisely the proper angle and 
read in solid comfort! No eye- 
strain. No tedious holding of the 
book or magazine. Your body 
muscles are at rest; your ener- 
gies concentrated on the message 
before you. One of life’s most jn bed. Anideal gift 
pleasant recreations is made f orinvalids. 

even more pleasant! 


Dozens of Uses 


The Mitchell Table enables you 
to read or breakfast comfortably 
in bed; to write, figure or draw 
in your coziest chair. A blessing 
to invalids; an appreciated con- 
venience on vacation, in travel- 
ing and at - “appaeed a distinctive wis. 
and useful gift. H 


Endorsed by Hundreds 


“I’ve always wanted something 
of the kind but did not know it 
was on the market.’’—Mrs. E. H.” 
Blanchard, St. Louis. 
“Wonderful, well worth the 
money.’’—B. Kessler, Vineland, 
N. J. Appreciated by all who 
know the joy of reading and the | 
value of conserving the eyes. 

cle-strain. (Price of 


Lasts a Lifetime i 
lamp complete with 


Special laminated wood panels, cord and bulb, $5.00 
beautifully finished in ivory, wal- extra.) 

nut or mahogany. Metal parts of 
steel, plated statuary bronze. 
Nothing to wear or get out of or- 
der. Folds flat when not in use. 





At last a means of 
eating comfortably 





sketch or 
draw in your favor- 
ite easy chair. 





Read in bed without 
eye-strain or mus- 


Five Days’ Free Trial 


Choice of Two Models: DU- 
PLEX model ($6.50 complete) 
has greater range of adjustment 
and includes spring book holders. Arm chair attach- 
STANDARD model ($5 com- ments provide addi- 
plete) is simple in operation and tional comfort for 
satisfactory for all ordinary pur- Te@ding in chairs 
poses . . . Either model will h8vine full length 
be sent postpaid for 5 days’ stead of bed sup- 
trial on receipt of the coupon. ports when desired. 


| {eR Cae Ret Re ecagigc agama ge ceaaaneceimmemmmaammamemmas | 


Mitchell Moulding Co., Dept. 711, 
Forest Park, Ill. 


Send me, postpaid, for 5 days’ trial— 


Duplex Model Mitchell Lap Tables @ $6.50. 
. Standard Model Mitchell Lap Tables @ $5.00. 
Complete with [] Bed Supports [] Arm Chair Supports 
finished in [] Mahogany Walnut [] Ivory. I will pay 
postman on delivery with privilege of returning the Table 
in 5 days if not satisfied. (Send check with coupon if you 








prefer.) 
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Money Back If Not Satisfied 





LETTERS 








Improving Westport 
Sirs: 

Not long ago Westport, Conn., was consider- 
ably stirred, as no doubt you know, by William 
McFee’s comments (Time, Sept. 22). The en- 
closed was written by my mother-in-law, Mary 
P. C. Staples, and I have her permission to 
send it to you to be published if you care to use 
it. Mrs. Staples is an elderly woman, to whom 
Westport and everything connected with it 
is very dear. Her family and her husband’s 
have been identified with the town since it was 
settled. They now belong to the older and 
conservative element in the town, but are just 
as quick to resent any reflection on the com- 
munity as the new residents could be. 

Mrs. Staples . . . is widely known in West- 
port. She was the first president of the Town 
Improvement Association. .. . 

C. D. Rarey 


Comptroller 

The Travelers Insurance Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Staples’ poem: 

TO WILLIAM MC FEE 

by 

AN OLD WESTPORTER 
I would not belittle England 
My forebears came from there 
And remembered with the kindest thoughts 
Their native country fair. 
But—I thank God for the U.S. A. 
The country of the free 
Where I may play at Polo 
Or own my autos three. 
Or even wear my jodpurs, 
If I do not act the clown, 
When I am buying groceries 
In the centre of the town. 
When the only place we need to know 
Is just as near the Sun 
As we can climb, in the short time 
Before our day is done. 
And you, too, Mr. William, 
May hold your sides with glee 
Neglect your work, and laugh and laugh 
In this country of the free. 

Mary P. C. STAPLES 

Deep Gratitude 
Sirs: 

Our deepest gratitude for the scathing de- 
nunciation by O. D. Hill (Time, Oct. 27) of 
the loathsome slaughter of 17 whales by War- 
wick M. Tompkins and his cohorts. 

Completely do we coincide with these views, 
also your [his] forceful footnote. Such publicity 
will bring home to these, and other so called 
“Sportsmen,” the utter contempt such butchers 
are held in by a vast majority, thus arousing 
the present apathy to our fast disappearing wild 
life. 





HERBERT H. HALLETT 
Secretary 
State Commission for Protection of Children 
and Animals. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Denouncer Hill was aroused by Ex- 


plorer Tompkins’ solemn statement that 
he & friends had slain 17 whales with 17 
shots from .22 calibre rifles.—Eb. 
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Streator Grandaddy 
Sirs: 

No world’s 
see TIME’S 
stated: 

“At Bilbao, Spain, Erasto Garcia wrote 5,725 
words (three chapters) from Don Quixote on 
a post card, claimed a world’s record.” 

Dr. John J. Taylor, Streator, Ill. (this cover- 
to-cover reader’s Grandaddy) in 1893, before 30 
prominent Streatorites, wrote on a postcard 14,- 
564 words. The subject: 1 Kings, 13th Chapter 
containing 1,142 words. This written twelve 
times with 860 additional words on one side of a 
regulation U. S. postcard with the naked eye. 

With either Dr. John J. or Senor Erasto to 
pen it—what big-shooting, Hoovering, tycooning, 
picturing and miscellany could Time do under 
a postage stamp! 


word record is Erasto Garcia’s— 
Miscellany, Nov. 3 wherein is 


J. THEO TAYLOR 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Aluminum Cables 
Sirs: 

My attention has just been called to an 
article at the bottom of p. 58 in the Nov. 3 
issue of Time in which the statement is made 
that, “coppermen noted with fear that last 
fortnight International Paper & Power Co. com- 
pleted a 126-mile 220,000-volt transmission line 
made of aluminum wire, first important one 
of its kind in the U. S.” 

i do not know your source of information for 
this statement but the statement as it stands is 
incorrect. 

Our records show that during the last ten 
years—the period of time in which 220,000-volt 
lines have been erected in this country—there 
have been 19 sales made for such lines. Sixteen 
of these have been sales of aluminum cable and 
three have been sales of copper cable. It would 
seem to me that a copper installation would under 
those circumstances be of greater news interest 
than an aluminum installation. 

The electrical industry as a whole is quite 
familiar with aluminum cable and seldom sur- 
prised at its erection on any type of line. Dur- 
ing the last 18 years over 360,000 miles of 
aluminum cable steel reinforced have been put 
up in this country. These lines are, of course, 
of varying voltage as well as varying uses. 
While the majority of them belong to the cen- 
tral stations quite a number are owned by in- 
dustrialists 

Witiram C. WHITE 
Advertising Manager 

Aluminum Co. of America 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Chicago’s Crime Fame 


Sirs: 

Several times I have seen newspaper accounts 
giving statistics indicating that the murders in 
Chicago are less per capita than in several other 
large cities. In fact, it seems that Chicago was 
sixth or seventh below the leader of the list. 

If this is so, to what do you attribute the 

(Continued on p. 8) 





Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mer., 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL 


Please enter my subscription for Tre, 


bill ($5.00). 


NAME 





ADDRESS____— 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Time, INc. 


for one year, and send me a 
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(Ons CRANE CO.—manufacturers of 


de luxe Plumbing Fixtures—first installed 
Zenitherm in one of their exhibit rooms six 
years ago. Today, over one hundred of their 
194 branches are similarly equipped. 


As a decorative basis for fine interiors — 
commercial or residential— Zenitherm has 
no equal. It is a 20th Century, man-made 
marble, of such substantial beauty that you 
would never guess that it is “sawed, nailed 
and worked like wood”. There are 21 
constant color tones to choose from. 


7 ENS RM 


ZENITHERM COMPANY, inc., KEARNY, N. J. 
10 EAST 42nd STREET a ., 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DETROIT 





“Marvel” of the Age zsv’t “Marble” 
... but ZENITHERM! 


Zenitherm is warm to the touch and pleas- 
ant to walk upon. It can be used outdoors, 
as well as in. It is weatherproof and fire 
resistant. 


Today, you will find Zenitherm on the walls 
and floors of many of America’s finest homes, 
apartments, clubs, offices and public build- 
ings. Its story is a marvel of scientific 
achievement. Ask 
any architect or , 
decorator — or ; Fa I 

write us direct. CHAIRMAN 


Zenitherm walls and floors in 
the exhibit room of the Crane 
Co., Hollywood, California. 
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NEVER A SPECK OF RUST 


NOR A HINT OF STAIN 
dulls this bright New Metal 


H1E most violent weathering and 
} green can storm at Allegheny 
Metal—but a few wipes of a cloth, and 
it’s bright as new again. You never use 
abrasive cleansers. Its shiny surface re- 
mains forever bright, because it can’t 
rust, it can’t stain, and it can’t tarnish. 

Such a metal could not help finding 
instant favor among a thousand manu- 
facturers. 

It is used to decorate buildings, where 
it never rusts. It is used for soda foun- 
tains, milk containers and pasteurizers, 
kitchen equipment and in a hundred 
other places, where it protects food by 
its smooth, unrusting surface, and by 
its immunity to acid reactions. 

Allegheny Metal forms the bright 
parts of automobiles, parts for boats 
and airplanes, laundry and baking ma~ 
chinery, hospital equipment; and it per- 
forms a thousand other duties in in- 
dustry and the home. 


There is probably some process or 


product in your own business in which 
Allegheny Metal can serve you well. 


Please let us send you information. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


1. Unrusting .. . unstaining . . . untarnishing. 


2. Immune to all but a few acid reactions. 

3. Stronger than steel. 

4. Greater resistance to abrasion and denting 
than steel. 

5. Will take any finish from dull to high lustre. 

6. Maintains bright surface with same cleaning 

treatment as glass. 

May be drawn, stamped, spun, machined and 

cast. 

8. Itis asafe metal, immune to chemical reactions 

resulting from cooking and preparation of food 
- does not affect flavor, color or purity of 


any food. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 


Brackenridge, Pa... . Offices: New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveiand, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Los Angeles. Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson 
®@ Son, Inc.—Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey 
City, Philadelphia ....In Canada: Samuel & 


Benjamin, Ltd., Toronto. 


Licensed by the Chemical Foundation, Inc., under 


basic patents No. 1.316,817 and No. 1,359,576. 





Below is one of the kitchens in the Passavant 
Memorial Ilospital in Chicago. All the kitchens 
use Allegheny Metal for equipment which comes 


in contact with food because this metal safeguards 


health by its unrusting and unstaining qualities. 








rhe sink (below) is made entirely of Allegheny Metal. 


Once installed it will never cause the slightest trou- 
ble either by rusting or discoloring. Trunk racks 
lower left) on Pierce Arrow cars, also, will remain 


bright without the use of harsh abrasive cleansers. 


The Waldorf Nestau- 
rant in New York 
City has used Alle- 
gheny Metal to great 
advantage to bricht- 
en its interior. The 
picture at the right 
shows one of the 
beautiful mirrors on 
which the metal is 
used as a bright 


decoration. 


& METAL 
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UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 






May we have your demonstration of 
color and design on mailing envelopes? 
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This COLOR Demonstration is Yours for the Asking — FREE 
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Mailing Envelopes should be 
as COLORFUL as the Merchandise you Buy or Sell 


O THIS—the next time you receive a sample 
D of merchandise, a house organ, or a catalog 
from a manufacturer—or a booklet, or advertising 
material from a smart specialty shop—look care- 
fully at the envelope. 

What will you find? Instead of a plain, drab- 
looking envelope, chances are you'll be welcomed 
by a cheery note of color and design—it may be a 
harmonizing illustration, a sales-idea, or a com- 
bination of both. 

That more manufacturers and merchants may 
see how Attractiveness can be combined with 


Utility in mailing envelopes, we have prepared a 
demonstration with Improved Columbian Clasp 
envelopes. These Exhibits show how perfectly the 
neutral buff of this superior mailing envelope 
makes printing colors stand out—really adding 
another color. Improved Columbian Clasp enve- 


lopes are called “Envelopes that Harmonize”— 
combining beauty and Utility at low cost. Made in 


32 stock sizes. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


To prow ed 
COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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IN THIS DOMAIN 





INDUSTRIES ARE NOURISHED 


by natural gas 


With natural gas the cleanest, most efficient, most 
economical fuel for industrial use, and with Oklahoma 


producing 20 per cent of the nation’s supply of this fuel, the 
attention of American industry is becoming more and more 


focused on Oklahoma as a manufacturing site. 


In addition to its own gas production Oklahoma is cen- 
trally located in a tier of five states which produce 58 per cent 
of America’s natural gas. In this section natural gas is almost 
universally accepted as the standard fuel, and this explains the 
cleanliness of the busiest Southwestern industrial cities, the 
well-being of the populace and the healthful growth of the in- 
dustries using natural gas. 

A nationally recognized economist recently said that Okla- 
homa and one other southern state are destined to set the 
pace in industrial growth and expansion in the South for years 
to come. There is no doubt but that the presence of an abun- 
dant supply of clean, efficient, cheap natural gas for fuel in- 
fluenced this prediction. But Oklahoma has other advantages: 
She has tremendous reserves of high-grade coal, is the second 
ranking state in mineral production, is outstanding in agricul- 
ture, and offers the finest water for both domestic and indus- 
trial purposes. Oklahoma’s mild, sunny year-round climate 
guarantees minimum costs of housing, heating, lighting and 
ventilation. Transportation facilities are excellent and the 
state is centrally located for the manufacturer serving either 
the Southwest or the nation. 

The lowest industrial gas rate ever offered by a major dis- 
tributing organization is now enjoyed by all industries served 
by the Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation. This corporation, 
in addition to supplying gas to industrial users, serves domes- 
tic. gas to practically every city of importance in Oklahoma. 
The Industrial Department of the Oklahoma Natural will 
make special surveys for industries interested in this state, 
and inquiries will be accepted in confidence. 


OKLAHOMA 


NATURAL GAS (((2%3 CORPORATION 


Tulsa----Oklahoma City 


Serving 56 Oklahoma Cities - - - One of the World’s Largest 
Distributors of Natural Gas. 
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nation- or world-wide publicity given to Chi- 
cago, classing it as murderers’ playground and 
one of the greatest seats of crime? 
A. R. BALDWIN Jr. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Chicago Tribune’s answer to A. R. 
Baldwin Jr.’s question has been: “Because 
it is the centre of the telegraph and the 
telephone lines, news goes to more places 
from Chicago than from any other city.” 
It is also true that: Chicago newspapers 
have played-up Chicago’s underworld most 
persistently and sensationally; Chicago's 
murders have been most sensational in- 
trinsically (viz. the St. Valentine’s Day 
Massacre, 1929); Chicago has had fewer 
policemen and more _nationally-known 
criminals per square mile than any U. S. 
city; crime in Chicago is more highly 
organized than anywhere else in the world. 


—Eb. 

ee 
Water-Bucket Thief 
Sirs: 


A University of California alumnus finds it 
difficult to hold his peace, upon reading, in 
column entitled “Football,” Time of Nov. 3, 
the remark that in being defeated by Southern 
California 41-12 last week, Stanford University 
suffered ‘‘the worst beating any college has ever 
given Stanford.” 

For your information: on Nov. 19, 1921, at 
Palo Alto, our Golden Bears—which the Press 
of that time had dubbed the “Wonder Team’”— 
helped Stanford dedicate its brand-new stadium, 
barely completed on time for the game, to the 
tune of a 42-7 victory for University of Califor- 
nia. Some 60,000 persons witnessed the affair. 
That was only nine years ago! 

The lineups: 


California Pos. Stanford 
Berkey LER Campbell 
Barnes LTR Ludke 
Clark LGR Douglas 
Latham (C) o De Groot 
Cranmer RGL Faville 
McMillan RTL Carter 
Muller REL Mertz 
Erb Q Schlaudeman 
Toomey LHR Doughty 
Nichols RHL Wilcox 
Nisbet F Patrick 


Being highly elated over the victory, and, 
being but a mere spectator, I could think of 
nothing better to do than to steal the Stanford 
waterbucket-—which I did 

SIEGFRIED F, LINDSTROM 

New York City 

To the Wonder Team of 1921, apolo- 
gies and plaudits.—Eb. 
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Inulin, Not Insulin 
Sirs: 

No one who was unaware of the difference 
between insulin and inulin could have prepared 
the story of burdock cookies, Time, Nov. 3. 
You give your proof-readers too free a rein. 

IrviNG T. THORNTON 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

To a proof-reader who disregarded a 
specific warning about the similarity of 
these two words, a thorough-going repri- 
mand. Jnsulin is a hormone which helps 
the body consume sugar. Jnulin is a carbo- 
hydrate similar to starch.—Eb, 


_ tas 





Nina Rosa 
Sirs: 

As an enthusiastic reader of your magazine 
of long ctanding, I would like to call your at- 
tention to a gross mistake in the issue of Nov. 
3, on p. 51, under the heading of “Mortality,” 
where you state: “The following presentations 
have opened and closed since October 1: Luana, 
Symphony in Two Flats, Nina Rosa,” etc. 

As the composer of Nina Rosa, I would like 
to tell you that Nina Rosa is in its 58th per- 
formance in New York and selling seats for 
many weeks in advance, after having played 
last year in Chicago for a whole season. ‘The 

(Continued on p. 12) 
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MAKE 


BR cccsccen 
BER... « ceseee 
Cadillac........ 


Franklin........ 
Gardner........ 


Graham........ 


Hudson......... 
Hupmobile. .... . 
eer 


RORaRS...26.00. 
Lincoln........ 


Marmon........ 


McFarlan....... 
errr 


Pierce-Arrow... . . 
Plymouth....... 


Reo Flying Cloud{ 
Roosevelt....... 
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Tapered 


Your eyes will tell you a car’s beauty-lines. The list on this page will tell 


you its life-line. It shows what cars are ““Timken Bearing Equipped” and 
where . .. For Timken Bearings are life preservers of all Industry, Trans- 
portation, Mining, Agriculture and Commerce. The same tapered prin- 


ciple is carrying every kind of load the world knows—radial, thrust or 


both combined . .. An express train speeds on—in its journals are Timken 
Bearings. Up from pit and quarry mine cars roll. They too turn on 
Timkens. Trucks, buses, tractors take their parts in the modern speed 
program and Timkens save their lives for longer use . . . For a matter of 
30 years or more the Timken tapered principle has proved itself, rising 
from crest to crest until the staggering total of 300 million bearings has 
now been reached and passed .. . Surely there could be no more convine- 


ing proof that a car is worth while 






in miles than to know it to be 





“Timken Bearing Equipped”. Let 


Tapered 
this list be your guide—then de- ROLLER BEARINGS 


cide. The Timken Roller Bearing 














Company . . . Canton, Ohio. ©1930, The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
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‘abides Me CR ARAMA yas 
17,000-MILE GOOD-WILL TOUR... (Below) SNAPS ‘‘STICKUP”’ ARTISTS AT WORK .. . “Get out of 
A Pan-American Trade Conference wanted here!”’ said the gang leader. “‘ None o’ my mob gets photographed, see?’’ But PL. 
to invite South American leaders to a meet- Cameraman Oetterman of the Evansville Press trailed them to the scene of a PIC 
ing in San Francisco. Reporter Arthur Caylor holdup. He snapped his picture, grabbed his plate and ran. Eight bullets Pre 
(above) of the San Francisco News offered pierced his car before he got to safety. But that afternoon this picture appeared. mos 
to deliver the invitations. Traveling en- was 


intc 


tirely by air, he covered 17,000 miles, visited 
27 countries. 


wit! 
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NEW 
(At left) 36 WANT MEMPHIS WAIF ... Three hours after the Memphis CLE! 
Press-Scimitar came off the presses with this picture of Little Orphan Frances, a 


36 people called to adopt her. It is just one of many pictures taken by the 
Press-Scimitar’s specialist in child snapshots, Charles Schneider. 
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ACK of nearly every great news- 

paper story... there is another 
story. The story of a reporter or a 
photographer who refused to quit 
under fire. The story of a staff-man 
who got his facts, regardless of per- 
sonal hazards or hardships. 


En 


The personnel files of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers are unusually 
rich in such instances of individual 
accomplishments because: 


(1) These newspapers are free from 
all outside dictation. Hence they 
place no barriers on fearless and 
capable journalistic achievement... 
(2) Their Merit System of Promotion 
insures rapid advancement to the 
competent and loyal . . . (3) They 
give every employee a chance to 
share in the profits of his newspaper. 


And when nearly 7,000 Scripps- 
Howard employees say ‘‘My News- 
paper,’’ they mean exactly that! 





ee 

of 
But PLANE DOWN, CAR SMASHED, BUT HE GOT THE 
of a PICTURE!... Cameraman Fred Bottomer, Cleveland 
lets Press, had a lot of luck the day Pitt played Ohio State. But 
red. most of it was bad. He hired a plane to get to the game. It 


was forced down. Then he commandeered a car. It crashed 
into the ditch. Somehow he got there. . . and sent back this 
epic action-shot. Then he went to the hospital for 3 months 
with serious injuries. 


(At right) DIG FOR $300,000 . . . The President of a big 
business was in dire straits. A confidence man offered a way 
out. The president trusted him with $300,000. The swindler 
skipped. But Pittsburgh Press reporters trailed him; forced i, - 
a confession. Then, with picks and shovels, they dug up hm i, ® 
$300,000 where the confession promised. le “ en 
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massages 


With a wen Technique 
Its the brush that does the wotk 


If a dentifrice is worth using, it is worth using well. If your paste or powder 
is good...then Tek is the means of getting the most good out of it... for 
Tek cleans your teeth with a new technique. 

Shorter, to whisk freely on any curve and designed with ingenious 
precision, Tek puts all its tufts of springy bristles into action every 
stroke. And it is this dependable new bristle-power, efficiently applied, that 
sweeps your teeth clean, Automatically, while you clean, the extra width of 


Tek’s brush-head massages your gums. That’s Tek-sercise. You'll enjoy it. 


(ohmsen the world’s largest 
i a NEW JERSEY makers of dental and 
surgical dressings guarantee each Tek tooth brush. Sealed Sf 


in a special, windowed carton where it may be seen with- 
out being touched, your Tek brush comes to you in per- 


fect condition . .. sterilized ... ready to use. Tek tooth the modern 


brush 50c. With dental floss in the handle 75c. Tek 


Jr. 35c. Handles in charming pastel shades of Lucite. TOOTH BRUSH 
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show has no intention of closing its New York 
run, now, or in the near future. . . . 


SIGMUND ROMBERG 
New York City 
To Nina Rosa, its author, company, pro- 
ducers and composer, apology and con- 
gratulations that Time was misinformed. 
—Eb. 





Plutarch & Time 
Sirs: 

When reading Plutarch’s Morals recently I 
came across these further proofs that Time is 
aptly named: 

1) See Volume 11, Plutarch’s Morals, edited 
by Goodwin, “The Banquet of the Seven Wise 
Men.” 

Thales answers to the question What is most 
wise? Time; For It HAS FOUND OUT somi 
THINGS ALREADY, IT WILL FIND OUT THE RES1 
IN DUE TIME, 

2) Same volume, “The Roman Questions.” 

Question 12: Why do they esteem Saturn the 
father of truth? Solution: Is it not the reason 
that, some philosophers believe that Saturn is 
the same with time and TIME FINDS OUT 
rRUTH? 

SLATER M. MILLER 

Manila, P. I. 


James) oystew 
Sirs: 

Sinceverywherevolutionowinspellingallopers ob- 
viouslyearning tonwardo, whyouremarkablenter- 
prise stopshort ofineffecthus obtainable seemsilly. 
fomniverousimpletons puzzlappeal irresistably- 
umyum. ThiSEXpedient shouldouble Timenthus 
iasts, pullininemall froMr. Jamesjoystew cross- 
wordadhicks of George Washington Spitsnastily. 

Sympatheticriticallyours, 
T. H. GIOGNILLIAT 

355 Lindbergh Drive 

Prescott, Ariz. 





Macy’s Mobbed 


Sirs: 

You tell us this week ow it happened that 
Macy’s advertised $58.75 coats at $8.94, and 
$13.74 dresses at $48.75 (Time, Nov. 17), but 
I can tell you what happened. 

[ happened to go to Macy’s quite early that 
Tuesday morning... 1 found myself fairly 
shoved into the coat department by the de- 
termination of a large group of women. Their 
entry was so forcible that 1 saw several racks of 
coats knocked over and one of the smaller clerks 
was also knocked dow: They immediately be- 
gan to ask for the $58.75 coats at $8.94. Clerks 
pointed to signs explaining the mistake, but the 
women, particularly the group which had shoved 
me in, refused to accept any explanation. Their 
leader even went so far as to mount a chair and 
begin a speech using such expressions as ‘Don't 
let them get away with it,’’ and “I never got 
such treatment in Gimbels.”” Of course this 
didn’t last long because Macy employes soon 
outnumbered the rioters. For my part I couldn't 
help feeling that there was something just a 
little staged about the whole affair. ; 

CAROLINE CARTER JONES 
(Mrs. T. Fenway Jones) 
Montclair, N. J. 
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The Picture A Month Club Now Offers 





More Liberal Terms for Charter Members 
New Types of Memberships to Suit verve 


year of existence it is able, thanks to the support of its 

Charter Members, to offer the few remaining Charter 
Memberships on even more liberal terms and to offer new types 
of Memberships at lower costs which will suit everyone interested 
in art. 

The interest with which this project has been received is a 
tribute to the artistic development of the people of the United 
States. Upon announcement of the formation of the Club tens of 
thousands of inquiries about it were received from the United 
States, Canada and more than sixty foreign countries. 

The Club has thousands of satisfied members, located in every 
state and in foreign countries from Norway to Japan, from 
Canada to Chile. 

The main reason for their satisfaction is that the Club has 
given more than it promised. For instance, the Club promised a 
choice of at least forty-eight pictures a year. Actually, members 
were given a choice of 141 pictures. These represented ‘the master- 
pieces from more than forty of the greatest art galleries of the 
United States and Europe besides gems from the private collec- 


\ THE PICTURE A MONTH CLUB completes its first 





tions of Morgan, Gould, Widener, Frick, and others. 


The new liberal terms for Charter Memberships and the new 
classes of Memberships now open the doors to all those who are 
interested in art and who wish to adopt this easy, economical way 
of collecting the pictures they have always wanted to buy. 


THE CLUB WILL SEE THAT YOU GET THE 
PICTURES YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED 


It will make sure that you get at a big saving the pictures you 
have wanted. No longer will you miss them, because you are too 
busy. No longer need you go without good pictures because of high 
prices or because there is no good store near you. The Club will 
help you to select the picture you want. 

HOW THE PICTURES ARE CHOSEN 

Each month the Club chooses a beautiful, interesting, and important 
picture. It selects from masterpieces by Titian, Reynolds, Rembrandt, 
Gainsborough, Rubens, Raphael, Da Vinci, Velasquez, Van Dyck, 
and hundreds of others. 

The Club considers pictures from the most important galleries in 
New York, Chicago, Paris, London, Madrid, Berlin, and other cities. 
A picture chosen from the best of such great paintings is likely to 
be one you will want. 


SELECTION ALLOWED. CHOICE NOT FORCED 
The Club realizes that any one picture, however good, will not be 


liked by all. 


Therefore the choice is not forced on you. Each month 
the Club also recommends 
at least three pictures by 
other artists and you may 
select any of the others—a 
variety of subjects is recom- 
mended each month so that all 
tastes may be satisfied. Small 
reproductions are sent to you 
in advance so that you may 
decide which you wish. Or 
you may exchange the picture 
without additional cost. 


PRINTED BY HAND ON 
IMPORTED PAPER 
These pictures are etchings or 
photogravures printed by hand 
from imported plates. This is 
more expensive, but it is the 
only satisfactory way. The 
pictures are about 1x1% feet, 
just right for the average room. 








Tue Hatt, 
By Fean-Louis-Ernest Meissonier. 


FREE BULLETINS AN ART EDUCATION 
Membership includes free subscription to the Club’s Monthly Bul- 
letin. It tells the history of the pictures, shows other works by the 
same artists, and gives you interesting, readable stories of their lives. 


SATISFIED MEMBERS SAY 


“very much pleased with the pictures... gloat over the repro- 
ductions . . . agreatinstitution . . . it’sincomparable . . . treasure 
every one... Trial Membership developing to a desire for LIFE 
Membership . . . we do so enjoy the Club . . . you are doing a great 
service . . . splendid selection of pictures . . . itis all that is ‘perfect’ 
now ... will help solve the Xmas and birthday gift problem ... 
Bulletins are really an art course” 


SERVICE COSTS YOU NOTHING 


There are no fees, no dues, no postage, and no assessments. You 
pay only the special Club price for the pictures sent you, and because 
the Club publishes the pictures itself especially for members, this is 
much less than you would have to pay if you purchased the pictures 
separately in the stores. 


CHARTER MEMBERS GET FREE PORTFOLIOS 
There are still available a few Charter Memberships. Charters” 
Members receive free a maroon Spanish leather finish fabrikoid J 
portfolio of beautiful workmanship stamped with an Italian _»* 
Renaissance design in gold. The member’s name is Ps The 
stamped on it in gold, but this special feature applies .” Picturea 


only to Charter Memberships. ff eit 
DETAILS IN FREE ILLUSTRATED io Club, Inc, 
BULLETIN ff way 2 a ¥ ee 
, *hiladelphia, Pa, 


. s 

Send now for the illustrated 32 page Intro- Y 
ductory Butietin in which the simple de- ih . ; 
s Tue Picrure a Monru 

tails of the plan are completely outlined. |* 
Cius. Please send me by 
The Buttetin shows a few of the .»* : 

° re - | mail your illustrated 32 page 

famous paintings from which the J eh ge nea . = 
i * Bulletin giving complete details. 


Club will choose. It will be sent “ It is understood that the Bulletin is 


to you free. Mail the  . ean 
; “ * free and that there is no obligation. 


Yes, I am interested in 


coupon now while Char- fa. 
ter Memberships are Pion roe bis: 
still o pen. No P Miss Please write plainly or print 


obligation. #” Appress 
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The continent that became 
a neighborhood 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THROUGH slim wires etched against the sky .. . through 
cables laid in the earth under cities and fields . . . mil- 
lions of Americans, miles or days’ journeys apart, speak 
to each other as readily as though they stood face to face. 

Over her telephone, a housewife in a Wisconsin 
town inquires about a dress pattern from a friend 
who lives nearby. Over his telephone, a business man 
in Philadelphia talks to another in Denver. Over 


her telephone, a mother in Kansas asks her son at 
college fifty miles away if he will come home for the 
week-end. Over his telephone, a cabinet member in 
Washington gives instructions to an assistant in 
Seattle. Regardless of distance and the complexity 
of modern living, they talk directly and immediately 
with any one, anywhere, at any time they choose. 


The function of the Bell Telephone System is 
the vital one of making it possible to maintain 





social and business contacts in cities that contain 
many times more people than this nation once 


boasted...in a neighborhood which the Census 


reports to hold 127 million people. 

Year after year from its beginning, the Bell System 
has increased its facilities, its personnel and its useful- 
ness. Looking ahead and planning for the future, it 
has forwarded the growth of this nation by meeting 
its communication needs fully and economically. To- 
day it overcomes the hindrances of distance and time 

.and unifies a civilization geared to the habit of 
instantaneous communication. 

Because it serves all who call on it, by enriching 
their lives and helping to make their enterprises more 
successful, the telephone plays an increas- 
ingly useful part in the every-day activities of 


the American people. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Twenty months tenancy of the highest 

office in the land have whitened the hairs 
at President Hoover’s temples, put new 
lines in his face. Therefore the White 
House last week followed rule No. 7 for 
possible 1932 candidates (see col. 2) and 
personal Physician Capt. Joel Thompson 
Boone pronounced President Hoover fitter 
and more vigorous than when he finished 
his 1928 campaign. 
@ The President addressed the Associ- 
ation of National Advertisers, meeting in 
Washington (see p. 48). Some listeners 
thought they detected a trace of banter 
in his voice as he said: “Advertising .. . 
certainly is the vocal organ by which in- 
dustry sings its songs of beguilement. . .. 
You have stirred the lethargy of the old 
law of supply and demand. . . . You also 
contribute to hurry up the general use of 
every discovery in science and every in- 
vention in industry. . . . Your latest cone 
tribution to constructive joy is to make 
possible the hourly spread of music, en- 
tertainment and political assertion to the 
radio sets in 12,000,000 homes. . . . The 
public has come to include you in the 
things we bear in life.” 

Other presidential acts of the week 
were: 

@ Telegraphing to the 56th annual con- 
vention of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union (see p. 18) a “profound 
sense of the value of their work. . . .” 

@ Announcing to the nation a possible 
deficit for fiscal 1931 (see p. 17). 

@ Exchanging telegrams regarding a fili- 
buster in the 71st Congress with Demo- 
a Senate Floorleader Robinson (see p. 
10). 

@ Giving a replica of the Lindbergh 
Medal and a signed photograph of him- 
self to young Hilary Lucke, schoolboy son 
of a Manhattan banker. The President’s 
aides were pleased that Hilary, leaving 
the President’s presence, exclaimed: “Dad, 
a fellow can even be a Democrat and like 
Mr. Hoover, can’t he?” 

@ Canceling the Postmaster General’s 
economy order to consolidate rural and 
Other mail routes, which would have cost 
many a postman his job. 


. e cto 
Historic 


Chairman Simeon Davison Fess of the 
Republican National Committee, onetime 
professor of American History, last week 
announced: “President Hoover in two 
years has had more bad breaks than any 
other man in the history of the United 
States, and there is no man who wants to 


do more for his country than our Presi- 
dent.” 


How It’s Done 


(See front cover) 

Robert Johns Bulkley, the genia!, bulky 
Wet Democrat who won a Senate seat in 
Ohio three weeks ago, last week lay abed 
in Cleveland breaking three important 
rules. He had bronchitis. He was not 
traveling around letting himself be seen. 
He had not yet found an alter ego to build 
him up as a candidaté for the presidency. 

For that, in a very embryonic way, is 
what Robert Johns Bulkley of Ohio al- 
ready is. The presidential season opens 
formally the day after an off-year con- 
gressional election and even before the 
season opened Mr. Bulkley was being 
“spoken of by his friends” as a likely 
contender. Had not Democrat Bulkley 
overwhelmed Republican Senator McCul- 
loch even though President Hoover visited 
the state during their campaign? Does 
1932 not look like a year of great Demo- 
cratic expectations? And is not Ohio the 
Mother of Presidents? 

The fact that Mr. Bulkley was breaking 
three important rules (Nos. 1, 6 and 7) 
for presidential aspirants, was interesting, 
and Mr. Bulkley himself is at this time 
interesting, only because a dozen or more 
other gentlemen in both parties are at 
this time studying the rules with care, and 
because from now on for two years any 
vigilant citizen who wishes may observe 
the process by which people become can- 
didates, serious contenders, nominees and 
Presidents of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

The qualifications which an aspirant 
must have are so well known as to require 
scant perusal. The Constitution says one 
must have been born in the U. S. at least 
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35 years ago and lived there at least 14 
years. Unwritten laws at present add that 
one must be a white male with no known 
criminal, immoral or undignified tenden- 
cies, preferably Protestant, preferably a 
holder of public office. 

Alter Ego. Rule No. 1 of the practical 
handbook of How to Become President 
says: Acquire a wise, devoted friend who 
will work and speak for you as you would 
for yourself. Obviously, the aspirant can- 
not go about telling people he wants to 
be President. He must have an alter ego 
without egotism. This friend and spokes- 


‘man should have political wisdom, like Mr. 


Smith’s Judge Olvany and Mr. Wilson’s 
Col. House. He should not be chosen 
carelessly, as Charles Curtis chose loud 
Matthew Quay Glaser (1928), nor should 
he have an excess of zeal as did Charles 
Dawes’s Col. Ed Clifford. He should be a 
man of some distinction in his own right; 
often he will come to the aspirant of his 
own accord after the season is well ad- 
vanced. In not having obeyed Rule 1 
Ohio’s Bulkley (to continue with him as 
a handy specimen) is not yet at any dis- 
advantage since his fellow Harvard man, 
Governor Roosevelt of New York, and 
that Johns Hopkins bachelor, four-time 
Governor Ritchie of Maryland, have 
neither of them found their greatest & 
best friends yet, and Owen D. Young will 
require a whole distinguished reception 
committee before he will admit he is 
running at all. 

Money. Rule No. 2 says: Close in the 
background must be an eminent banker 
or financier. This gentleman’s dollars are 
as important as his endorsement. Until 
one is one’s party’s choice, one must not 
only be privately financed but prepared 
to show that one could summon large 
sums for the party coffers. And no great 
banker’s endorsement, certifying to Busi- 
ness one’s soundness as a leader, is worth 
much if it is unaccompanied by a sub- 
stantial cash investment. This cash must 
not be too obvious too early, however, as 
in the 1920 case of Leonard Wood’s Col. 
Proctor, the soap tycoon. 

The Leaders. Find strong communi- 
ties of interest with the leaders of the 
party, says rule No. 3. This means the 
permanent, entrenched leaders, rather than 
the party executives of the moment. Some 
Democratic leaders who will control im- 
portant blocks of delegates (outside of 
New York) in 1932 are Executive Com- 
mittee Chairman Jouett Shouse, Senators 
Robinson of Arkansas, Harrison of Mis- 
sissippi, Walsh of Massachusetts, Glass of 
Virginia (whom Ohio’s Bulkley already 
knows well, having helped him write the 
Federal Reserve Act in the 63rd Congress) 
and Senator-elect Lewis of Illinois. Some 
Republicans who must not be overlooked 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


are Ralph Williams of Oregon, “Tieless 
Joe” Tolbert of South Carolina, Perry 
Howard of Mississippi, Virginia’s Bascom 
Slemp.* 

Issue. To become nationally known, 
rule No. 4 instructs: Jdentify yourself 
early and firmly with a national issue. 
Herbert Hoover's unique feat of getting 
elected on “American individualism” with- 
out ever letting his stand on any na- 
tional issue be known, is not likely to be 
duplicated soon. Highly recommended as 
an issue this season is any distinct subhead 
of the Economic Situation. Senator Wag- 
ner of New York, himself hopeless as a 
candidate, has pre-empted the Unemploy- 
ment subhead in the Senate for the time 
being but might be persuaded to share it 
with the right Democrat. His friend Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has spoken for Unem- 
ployment Insurance and is also known as 
quite a Water Power man, on the govern- 
ment-control side. Newcomers like Bulk- 
ley and Morrow must, upon reaching the 
Senate sounding-board, sound off loudly 
and repeatedly on their chosen theme— 
but never too specifically. The tariff 
should be attempted only by acknowledged 
economic experts. Prohibition is a theme 
best left alone, though Democrats are now 
Wet by definition and Republicans should 
strive to seem amphibious. 


The Press. By the same token that 
“You're dead when they stop writing 
about you,” you are unborn until they be- 
gin writing about you. So rule No. 5 de- 
clares: Get a Press! This is accomplished 
in several ways. The alter ego must see to 
it that editors get courteous, efficient serv- 
ice when they exhibit curiosity. Friends of 
editors may be asked to bring the editors 
to call, dine, have a drink. Writer friends 
should be encouraged to undertake char- 
acter sketches. Greatest of all press han- 
dlers for the Messrs. Hoover and Smith 
were two New York women—Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brown Meloney of the New York 
Herald Tribune and Mrs. Belle Israels 
Moskowitz. Anecdotes (safe, amusing 
ones) should be frequently dropped among 
newspaper men. Any specially quotable or 
laugh-getting phrase in the candidate’s 
speeches should be noted for reiteration 
Newspapers snatch at good little bits for 
front-page “boxes.” Any _ cartoonable 
physical characteristics or appurtenances 
should be emphasized—as were Roose- 
velt’s grin and spectacles, Taft’s girth, 
Dawes’s pipe, Smith’s hat. 

Travel. The candidate must move 
about the country. Not aimlessly, of 
course, or just hoping he will be seen. He 
must be supplied with places to go, people 
to visit, ceremonies in which to partici- 
pate. Dedications of bridges, schools, me- 
morials—especially statues of great dead 
leaders of the party—are especially good. 
If the candidate is a Southerner, he should 
get a summer home in the North; North- 
erners should winter in the South. 

Health. Rule No. 7 is: Seem always 
full of health. This touches upon what is 
actually the prime requisite for political 
success—physical energy. Whether or not 


*Not merely in obedience to rule No. 7 was 
Dwight Whitney Morrow sojourning in Pine- 
hurst, N. C. last week. 


energy will continue after the candidate 
gets in office, there must be no doubt of 
its existence while he is trying to get 
there. Bursting, blooming, up-at-seven 
physical condition is readily suggested by 
appearing on horseback, walking to the 
office, going swimming, playing golf. Fish- 
ing from a boat is good (but never be seen 
at the wheel of a yacht). Younger men 
have an advantage over sedentary types 
like Mr. Morrow, though his legend of 
mental activity (including detective sto- 
ries) is well developed and Governor 
Roosevelt has demonstrated what can be 
done even after infantile paralysis. 


Ladder. Rule No. 8 is the last one: 
Don’t go around without a ladder. That is, 
always have handy a means of climbing 
down from the eminence you achieve, that 
you may live to try again four years later. 
Most notable recent breaker of this rule is 
Lowden of Illinois who committed politi- 
cal suicide after losing the 1928 Repub- 
lican nomination by rushing angrily off 
without due warning to his friends. 

Following the rules will get a man to the 
convention doors as a live candidate—live 
in the sense that there is no good reason 
why he should not become the nominee. 


Ohio’s Bulkley having been taken as a 
timely specimen, and also because of all 
mentionable specimens he is the least 
known, it is only fair to describe him. 

He was born 50 years ago into a pioneer 
Cleveland family, wealthy through real- 
estate. His friends call him “Roy.” His 
Harvard class was 1902 and he went to the 
law school. During his college vacations 
he traveled, went around the world with a 
letter of introduction from the late Secre- 
tary of State John Hay, who described 
him as “A very good friend.” He prac- 
ticed corporation law in Cleveland for a 
while, but family interests and his own 
ambition led him to larger fields. He owns 
Cleveland’s big Bulkley Building, pre- 
sides over its Morris Plan Bank. He has 
been president of its Harvard Club and 
City Club. In 1910 he was elected to the 
62nd Congress, served two terms on the 
Committee on Banking & Currency. He 
was co-author, with New Hampshire’s Sen- 
ator Henry French Hollis, of the bill which 
created Farm Loan Banks. During the 
War he was successively chief legal officer 
of the General Munitions Board, the 
Emergency Fleet Corp., the War Indus- 
tries Board. He appeared before the pub- 
lic again as Democratic county campaign 
chairman in 1928. In getting elected this 
year, he cracked party lines, gained the 
backing of the late great Republican Mar- 
cus Alonzo Hanna’s grandson Dan’s news- 
paper (Cleveland News). 

He will sit where Death has sat thrice, 
Glory once. From the same seat in the 
Senate, the late Warren Gamaliel Harding 
went to the White House. After Harding 
came Willis, who died; Locher, who died; 
Burton, who died. Having taken the fate- 
ful seat away from Roscoe Conkling Mc- 
Culloch, who succeeded the late great 
Burton by appointment, “Roy” Bulkley’s 
will be the most newsworthy new face on 
the Democratic side of the Senate cham- 
ber when it fills up next week 


THE CONGRESS 


Attempt at Truce 


The political armistice offered the Ad- 
ministration by seven Democratic leaders 
(Time, Nov. 17), an almost unprece- 
dented occurrence in U. S. history,* was 
accepted hastily last week by the Repub- 
lican Senate floorleader, James Eli Watson 
of Indiana. He made no reference in his 
reply to the offer’s limitation of its prom- 
ises to the 72nd Congress, for he and the 
President were much more immediately 
concerned with the session of the 71st 
Congress meeting Dec. 1. That session 
must pass the supply bills for fiscal 1932 
before Congress adjourns on March 4, or 
else a special session of the new Congress 
must be called in the spring. Ordinarily 
the first meeting of the 72nd Congress 
would be on Dec. 7, 1931. This would 
give the nation nine months of freedom 
from legislative anxiety, from such long 
wrangles as the Tariff and Farm-Relief 
fights of last session. 

Public and Press acclaim of the Demo- 
cratic offer at once lent it an air of vast 
importance. Republican enthusiasts even 
interpreted it to mean Democratic sup- 
port of the President’s policies. President 
Hoover himself, taking it at face value, 
telegraphed the Democratic Senate floor- 
leader, Joseph Taylor Robinson of Arkan- 
sas, his personal acceptance. But tart 


Senator George Higgins Moses of New 


Hampshire paraphrased Virgil, saying 
“Timeo Democrats et dona ferentes [I 
fear the Democrats, even when bringing 
gifts ].” 

Indeed even before the President’s 
telegram was answered, the serious voice 
of Virginia’s Senator Carter Glass pro- 
claimed: “No group of Democrats, how- 
ever distinguished or discerning, should 
feel obliged to pledge their party associ- 
ates in Congress not severely to disturb 
the most infamous tariff act ever enacted 
by a legislative body. . . . I confess to 
some astonishment that anybody should 
feel impelled to apologize for an apparent 
Democratic victory. . . .””. Many another 
voice, particularly from the South, echoed 
Senator Glass. By the week’s end, what 
looked like a real revolt against the seven 
leaders (Messrs. Smith, Davis, Cox, Rob- 
inson, Garner, Raskob, Shouse) was 
under way. 

Nevertheless, Senator Robinson’s reply 
reassured President Hoover. A White 
House statement declared: “. . . The fear 
and apprehension ... that delay or fili- 
buster would be resorted to to force an 
extra session of the Congress have... 
no foundation.” 

Significance. The chief Democrats’ 
truce offer was smart politics but it was 
also, conceivably, motivated by sincere 
concern for the condition of the country. 
Perhaps by coincidence or perhaps be- 
cause the public felt reassured, prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange _ rose 
steadily for five consecutive days. As 
Republicans and Democrats both knew, 


*Paralleled, said Republican leaders last week, 
by their aid to the Wilson Administration fol- 
lowing declaration of the War. 
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the prime movers for any legislative gain 
that may be effected in the December- 
March session of Congress will be the in- 
surgent Senate Republicans, who really 
are thought to desire an extra session of 





INSURGENT BorAH 
“Superlative impudence!” 


the 72nd Congress and who have the fol- 
lowing legislative axes to grind: 1) Gov- 
ernment operation of Muscle Shoals, 2 
Export Debenture farm-relief, 3) Anti- 
injunction labor mills, 4) The Norris bill 
to abolish “lame duck” sessions, 5) Large 
road-building appropriations. Senator 
Smith Wildman Brookhart of Iowa last 
week said he would favor a special session 
of the 72nd Congress unless all these 
measures were passed. Senator Henrik 
Shipstead of Minnesota last week ex- 
pressed similar views. Idaho’s Senator 
William Edgar Borah cryptically, char- 
acteristically telegraphed: I DO NOT 
FAVOR ANY DELAY FOR THE SAKE 
OF DELAY BUT I HOPE NEVER- 
THELESS TO SEE SOMETHING 
DONE ON THE FARM QUESTION 
He later added: “I do not understand 
why all this excitement about a supposed 
filibuster; I do not propose to join any 
now. I think it is an exhibition of super- 
lative impudence to be stating that the 
Progressives or the Democrats have not 
just as keen a sense of responsibility 

. as the regulars. I am in favor of 
going ahead and disposing of business in an 
orderly and, I trust, intelligent way; and 
I will pay no attention to any cooked-up 
effort to stampede the Congress.” Never- 
theless the immediate significance (if 
any) of the Democratic offer was that the 
Democrats of the 71st Senate would sup- 
port the Republicans against the insurgents 
of their own party. 


FISCAL 
Real Deficit? 


When Congress is about to sit and 
Washington fills up with legislators full of 
ideas on how to spend the Government’s 
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money, it is customary for the President 
to announce that there is not very much 
money on hand, that the Budget will 
show a greatly reduced surplus, perhaps 
even a deficit. Then, after all the appro- 
priation bills are passed and Congress has 
adjourned in March, a smart Secretary 
of the Treasury discovers that the books 
will balance after all, that the Adminis- 
tration has been economical and wise. 

Last week there was a note of honest 
realism, however, in President Hoover’s 
voice as he announced a probable deficit 
for fiscal 1931 (ends June 30). For he 
added: “As we have had surpluses over 
many years we can probably stand a 
small deficit one year without disturbing 
the stability of the Government at all.” 

Utah’s Senator Reed Smoot, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee and 
good Presidential supporter, growled: 
“With approximately $600,000,000 in 
appropriations outstanding and more 
likely to be made, I don’t see how next 
year we are going to pay any more into 
the War debt sinking fund than the 34% 
required by law. ... We are going to 
pay our debts no matter who howls, and 
restoration of the 1% [knocked last year 
off the income-tax] is imperative... . 
The country will be surprised at the small 
taxes that will be paid next March because 
of the deductions that will be made for 
stock speculation losses. . . . The amount 
of the deficit . . . will reach about the 
amount of last year’s surplus. This was 
$184,000,000.” 


PROHIBITION 
The G. O. P. Divides 


Zeus may well have been thinking of 
something else when Pallas Athene, mature 
and fully armed, was born from his 
ponderous brow. Certainly when Chair- 
man Simeon Davison Fess of the Repub- 
lican National Committee thought and 
said: “The: party will remain Dry or it 
will be split” (Time, Nov. 17) he was not 
contemplating the creation of a mature, 
warlike body of Wet Republicans which 
almost simultaneously appeared. Perhaps 
instead Mr. Fess was thinking in terms 
of the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition & Public Morals statement 
fortnight ago: “Any catering to the Wets, 
any toleration of a suggestion of modifica- 
tion, would light fires of bitter resentment 
in the hearts of the men and women who 
trooped to the polls . . . in 1928.” 

Onetime Senator James Wolcott Wads- 
worth Jr. of New York was the plume in 
the Wet Athene’s helmet last week. He 
cried: “Senator Fess . . . cannot see what 
is going on in this country. Tears dim 
his sight. .. . Does the Senator think 
we can carry Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Illinois and a half-dozen other 
States whose people spoke last week on 
this question . . . [and] hope to cajole 
repeal-Republicans, millions of good men 
& women, into an attitude of complacency 
concerning the thing they regard as vital?” 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, for years the man 
who has written Wet planks for the Re- 








publican platform and for years seen them 
thrown out, declared: “Senator Fess . 

adds that ‘if the Republican party stands 
for repeal, it might as well say good-day.’ 
. . . My reply is that if the Republican 
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“We have just begun to fight.” 


party does not stand for repeal it might 
as well say good-night. . . . The elections 
of November 1930 are the handwriting 
on the wall.” 

Representatives Fred Albert Britten of 
Illinois and Leonidas Carstarphen Dyer of 
Missouri also cried out against Mr. Fess’s 
leadership. The Wet Republican press re- 
acted even more sharply, and certain arch- 
Republican editors captioned editorials 
FESS OUGHT TO GO and THE BLIND 
SENATOR FROM OHIO. Hearst papers 
quoted an unnamed Republican leader as 
saying: “If this split continues there will 
be a Nationalist party in 1932.” 

Fuss-budgety Senator Fess seemed em- 
barrassed. After taking time to discuss 
and think over his statement, he last week 
told newsgatherers that he had made it 
as an individual, not as party spokesman. 
He said also that his mind was open to 
modification recommendations from the 
Wickersham Commission. But he did not 
retract his theory that the party must not 
weasel on Prohibition, that it must be 
Dry. 

Wet Bloc. Democratic Representative 
John Charles Linthicum of Maryland, 
long leader of the small group of avowed 
Wets in the House, saw his opportunity in 
the split which Chairman Fess, in trying 
to avert, had created. Rushing to Wash- 
ington, Congressman Linthicum indited 
invitations to all 71st House members to 
attend a Wet Bloc organization meeting 
early in December. Of Chairman Fess’s 
statement he said: “It means a Demo- 
cratic victory beyond a doubt.” Mr. 
Linthicum put Repeal above party, insist- 
ing: “Regardless of party platforms, the 
fight to elect Wet members . . . will con- 
tinue. . . . We have just begun to fight.” 
Sage, he did not envisage Repeal as pos- 











sible before the 73d Congress, but declared 
“constructive Wet activity” might achieve 
much in the 72nd Congress, “when we will 
have at least 140 repealist votes to say 
nothing of the men... who are now 
wavering. ... We can safely tell our 
people that light wines & beer are not far 
in the offing . . . especially if Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s commission indicates that the pres- 
ent form of Prohibition is unsuccessful.” 
To his support came Republican Congress- 
man James Montgomery Beck of Penn- 
sylvania, declaring: “The 72nd Congress, 
which in my opinion will be more closely 
divided on the Wet & Dry issue than the 
election returns would indicate... 
[should] refuse to waste public moneys 
by attempting to enforce the unenforce- 
able.” 

The Commission. With rumors ramp- 
ant that it would recommend light wines 
& beer, that it would advise calling a Con- 
stitutional convention for considering Re- 
peal, and above all that it was hastening 
its deliberations so as to present a report 
to the opening session of Congress on 
Dec. 1, the Wickersham Commission, ob- 
ject of concern to both Chairman Fess 
and Leader Linthicum, last week surprised 
Prohibition Director Amos Walter Wright 
Woodcock by summoning him. After hear- 
ing what he had to say, the Commission 
abruptly adjourned for ten days. This un- 
expected action forthwith was explained as 
an Administration measure to prevent 
Prohibition debate in the next Congres- 
sional session before the necessary supply- 
bills are passed. Later, it became known 
that the commissioners had rejected unan- 
imously all proposals for both Repeal and 
4% beer. The Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, convened at Houston, Tex., 
shouted “Praise God!” 

Politics. Meanwhile no sign came from 
the White House to indicate how Presi- 
dent Hoover felt about Prohibition and 
his party’s course thereon. It was obvi- 
ous, however, that Prohibition loomed 
even larger for 1932 than it had in the 
past month. Observers even commented 
that Mr. Hoover’s aloofness from the con- 
troversy might jeopardize his renomina- 
tion. Editorialists played with concep- 
tions of what he should have done. The 
Republican New York Evening Post 
stated: “We could wish that the President 
had a little more iron in his soul... . 
Suppose the headlines this afternoon 
should read: PRESIDENT ASKS FESS 
TO RESIGN.” The same paper blamed 
Postmaster General Brown, Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s political adviser. Earlier in the 
week the Evening Post had editorialized 
concerning the Fess utterance: “Party 
chiefs don’t do that sort of thing. It is 
contrary to the plain obligations of their 
office.” The potent New York Herald 
Tribune snorted: “. . . These gentlemen 
[ Fess, Hoover, et al.] have learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing as the result of the 
recent election. . . . The spirit of bolting 
is easier to arouse than to calm.” 





Simply Remove the Bung 
Long have U. S. citizens been peddled 


kegs of California and New York grape 
juice, destined to become wine in the citi- 
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zens’ homes. These were semi-bootleg 
sales, unnoticed by the Prohibition Bu- 
reau. There was no advertising, only a 
door-to-door canvass. But last week in 
Milwaukee there appeared large billboard 
and full-page newspaper advertisements 
for a grape concentrate called “Vine-Glo.” 
Beside thin-stemmed glasses of ruby and 
amber liquids were the words: “You can’t 
buy it from peddlers. Not on sale at any 
store. Never served in any restaurant— 
BUT YOU CAN HAVE IT DEPEND- 
ABLY AND LEGALLY FOR USE IN 
YOUR OWN HOME. 

“The problem is solved at last. Yours 
again . . . always legal . . . (by the dis- 
tinct provisions of Section 29 of the Pro- 
hibition Act*). .. . Absolute satisfaction 
or your money back. . . . Eight varieties: 
PORT, MUSCATEL, TOKAY, VIR- 
GINIA DARE, CLARET, SAUTERNE, 
BURGUNDY, RIESLING. Five gallon 
keg: $14.75—Ten gallon keg: $24.50.” 

This was a long-heralded campaign be- 
gun by Fruit Industries, Inc., an associa- 
tion of California grapemen backed in 
their effort to dispose of a bumper crop 
by a $1,300,000 loan from the Federal 
Farm Board (Time, Oct. 20). At once 
Prohibition Director Amos Walter Wright 
Woodcock was besieged with queries. 
Previously he had said: “Wine may be 
made in the home for use in the home.” 
Then, when that remark received wide 
publicity, he had said: “It is all a ques- 
tion of intent. ’ Following that, his 
men had obtained the indictment of nine 
California grapemen for advertising that 
“fine old wine” could be made from their 
product. Last week both Director Wood- 
cock and his superior, Attorney General 
Mitchell, shied off all queries as to what 
they would do about Fruit Industries’ ad- 
vertising, which officials of the company 
and the company’s attorney, onetime As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of Pro- 
hibition Mabel Walker Willebrandt, main- 
tain is within the law. 

One Fruit Industries’ official said: 
“After hiring Mrs. Willebrandt, [the com- 
pany] picked out New Haven for trial of 
sales experiment. This was turned down 
by Washington. They then picked Cleve- 
land. This was also turned down by Wash- 
ington, and they were told to put on the 
opening campaign in Milwaukee.” Upon 
this statement also Director Woodcock 
declined last week to comment. 

“Vine-Glo” is obviously intended to 
turn into wine. But the method of turn- 
ing it (simply remove the bung) is not 
mentioned on billboards or in the news- 
papers. At no place in Fruit Indus- 
tries’ advertising does the word “wine” 
appear. Also, while the advertising says, 
“There is only one way to get it,” and di- 
rects prospective purchasers to some 200 
druggists and 100 grocers in Milwaukee 
(agents who do not carry the kegs, sim- 
ply take orders), the advertising does not 
describe the servicing and bottling per- 
formed by the grapemen themselves when 


*“The penalties . . . against manufacture of 


liquor without a permit shall not apply to a 
person for manufacturing non-intoxicating cider 
and fruit juices exclusively for use in his home.” 








the wine has matured at the end of go 
days. Thus the advertising reveals no 
intent to make an alcoholic product. Pend- 
ing word or action from the Department 
of Justice, observers could only conclude 
that the carefully engineered introduction 
of “Vine-Glo” constituted a marvelous 
Modification of Prohibition without any 
statute having been changed. 

Ralph Merritt, one of the grapemen, 
last week declared: “We believe this pro- 
gram ... is of material assistance to the 
Government in enforcing Prohibition.” 
Charles Collins Teague, a member of the 
Farm Board, agreed. Dramatic color was 
lent their view when many a newspaper, 
particularly in California, reported that 
Alphonse (“Scarface Al”) Capone, No. 1 
U.S. gangster, had issued a threat of death 
to any Chicago druggist or grocer who ac- 
cepted a Fruit Industries agency. The 
Los Angeles Examiner said Capone was 
incognito in its city, presumably to dis- 
cuss his new competition at its source. 
Chicago is the next market Fruit Indus- 
tries contemplates entering. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Charity & Hope 

When proud men disagree, the best way 
to get them to resume relations is to 
unite them in a common cause which each 
can support without loss of dignity. Since 
1927 there has been no football match be- 
tween the U. S. Naval Academy and the 
U. S. Military Academy. Bone of con- 
tention was Navy’s insistence upon the 
three-year rule (observed at all U. S. col- 
leges) which requires that each player 
have no more than three years’ college 
varsity football experience. Army’s team 
has long had members who were previ- 
ously outstanding on college teams. Last 
week it was announced that a service 
game would take place in Manhattan on 
Dec. 13, the proceeds of which (perhaps 
$1,000,000) will be used for the bene- 
fit of the city’s unemployed. 

Arranger of the game was neither Sec- 
retary of War nor Secretary of the Navy, 
each of whom had failed on several oc- 
casions to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the stubborn military Mule and the 
hard-headed nautical Goat. The contest 
was first seriously proposed by _long- 
legged Sports Editor Paul Gallico of the 
New York Daily News (Time, Nov. 17). 
And the man who finally turned the trick 
was New York’s official greeter and one- 
time police commissioner, Grover Aloysius 
(“Gardenia”) Whalen who, having joined 
the Salvation Army’s relief committee, 
tried to get Secretaries Hurley and Adams 
to bring about the game. When they 
failed, persuasive Mr. Whalen journeyed to 
Annapolis and West Point, somehow man- 
aged to get the superintendent of each 
institution to drop his grievance. 

The money will be handled by the 
Services, not by the Salvation Army. And 
Army still insists that the game does not 
mean a resumption of athletic relations 
with the Navy, is merely a charitarian 
gesture. But soldiers and sailors alike 
hoped that the historic match (since 
1890) will be permanently resumed. 
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INDUSTRY 


Getting Organized 

All through the land last week there 
was bustle among the employed and 
wealthy, organizing to help the unem- 
ployed. The industrial depression lent 
added seriousness to launching the annual 
Red Cross $1 membership drive and 
brought out an unprecedented number of 
volunteer solicitors. Directors of city 
Community Chests redoubled their efforts. 

Chairman Arthur Woods of the Presi- 
dent’s Unemployment Committee: 
@ Announced that estimates of the total 
unemployed in the U. S. were nearing 
completion. In September 100,000 had 
been cut from the President’s figure of 
3,500,000 unemployed. 
@ Warned jobless against seeking em- 








Underwood & Underwood 


JoHN JEREMIAH PELLEY 


. couldn’t see himself on a pink cloud. 


ployment in strange cities, where they 
stand less chance than at home. 
@ Received from mayors of cities & 


towns “a large number of preliminary 
messages” reporting on local relief 
projects. 


@ Was pledged aid by 1) the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs and 2) the Association of 
Junior Leagues of America. 
@ Obtained from the Post Office Depart- 
ment authorizaticn to have postal em- 
ployes solicit and collect relief funds. 
Notable local developments last week 
were: 
@ Assumption by Alfred Emanuel Smith 
of a co-ordinating chairmanship of all 
relief organizations in New York City ex- 
cept Mayor James John (“Jimmy”) 
Walker’s municipal committee, but includ- 
ing the emergency committee headed by 
ee Prosser of potent Banker’s Trust 
0. 
@ Appointment of President Philip Ream 
Clarke of Central Trust Co. of Illinois, 
to supervise a Statewide campaign for a 
$5,000,000 fund. 
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@ Report by the Wilmington, Del. Cham- 
ber of Commerce that during the first 
month of a campaign urging people to find 
and go ahead with construction jobs, such 
as getting the porch fixed, putting in a 
new bathroom, paving the driveway, it had 
succeeded in locating 450 jobs big enough 
to require building permits. 
@ Opening of a $300-a-day soup kitchen 
in Chicago by Alphonse (“Scarface Al’) 
Capone. 
@ Announcement that to help 25,000 idle 
actors, Author Louis Bromfield (The 
Green Bay Tree), Publisher Condé Nast, 
Novelist Fannie Hurst (Lummox), Dram- 
atist Owen Davis (Jcebound) would 
charge $15 the season to people who 
wanted to see their homes, themselves. 
Notable industrial developments last 
week were: } 
@ Hiring of 3,000 more men by President 
William Joseph McAneeny of Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co., who said: “Business is be- 
ginning to come back in a normal fash- 
ion.” 
@ Addition of about 500 men to the 
Peerless Motor Car Corp. payroll, of 3,000 
by Oakland Motor Car Co. and Fisher 
Body Corp. 
@ Switch to a 24-hour working schedule 
by Ford Motor Co.’s airplane factory, an- 
nouncement that its force has been in- 
creased in three months from 150 to 500 
men. 
@ Beginning of a $2,000,000 building pro- 
gram at Hershey, Pa. by the Hershey 
(chocolate) estate. 
@ Address to a newsgatherer by big, 
husky, breezy John Jeremiah Pelley, pres- 
ident of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad: “Get me right. I’m 
not going to talk bullish. I can’t see my- 
self sitting on a pink cloud right now. But 
people are over-doing this pessimism 
business. . . . Now is the time to show 
the stuff we Americans are supposed to be 
made of.” 
q@ Address by Morgan Partner Thomas 
W. Lamont: “Our community as a whole 
has manifestly got back to a sober sense 
of realities. In that respect the situation 
is far sounder than it was 14 months ago. 
... Our economic, our financial, our 
banking worlds are far better ordered 
. . than they have been in the past.” 


HUSBANDRY 


At Palmer’s 


At Frank W. Palmer’s place near Nor- 
ton, Kan. last week, beneath the creak and 
jingle of harness and the wooden noises 
of wagons you could hear the bang and 
rattle of hard corn ears hitting against 
wagon boards as 13 strapping farmers set 
out to see who was the best cornhusker 
in the U. S. Drought had made Palmer’s 
stand of corn sparse for a husking bee— 
barely 60 bu. to the acre—and caramel- 
colored dust rose from underfoot to get 
in your nose, but there were not many 
weeds and that makes for fast husking. 

Twenty thousand people fringed the 
long-rowed field, speculating as to who 
would be the winner. Walter Olson of 
Rio, Ill., who can strip a shuck from the 
stalk and send one ear over his tailgate 











with another right behind it, who uses 
either a steel peg or a hook impartially, 
was not competing. He won last year and 
the year before. But Harold Holmes and 
Orville Welch, two Illinois boys who had 
won their State’s championship, were 
known to be spry harvesters. Then there 
was Fred Stanek of Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Three years ago he won at Winnebago, 
Minn. on a rainy, windy afternoon, and 
the year before that in a slushy snow at 
Fremont, Neb. 

Flailing away with both hands, up and 
down the corn rows the farmers went as 
fast as they could go, each well-trained 
team of horses leading in front without 
direction, each tough cornstalk a fight. 
After 80 min. a gun boomed. Swiftly the 
judges weighed the yield. Ray Hanson of 
Cottonwood County, Minn. had the big- 
gest load but he did not win. Competitive 








HuskKER STANEK 


Husker Hanson had too much silk and 
shucks. 


cornhusking has its intricacies. For every 
pound of marketable corn that the 
gleaners find left in the field the husker 
is penalized three pounds, for every ounce 
over five ounces of silks and shucks per 
too lb. of corn husked, 1% of the weight 
of shucked corn is deducted; for every 
ounce more than nine the penalty is 3%. 
Ray Hanson’s penalties were heavy and 
Fred Stanek was declared the winner. He 
had husked a net load of 2,123.8 lb., 30.34 
bu. of grain. Farmers felt that he could 
have equalled the all-time record of 35.8 
bu. set by Elmer Williams of Illinois 
(“The Praying Husker”) in 1925 had 
Farmer Palmer’s stand of corn been better 
than it was. 

The contest, of which this was the 
seventh annual repetition, was sponsored 
by the Standard Farm Papers and the 
farm press of Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas. But whereas the best prizefighter 
in the U. S. can make a million dollars a 
year, the best cornhusker in the U. S. 
gets only $100 over and above wages, plus 
a reputation around home for being an 
extra good farm hand. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Indian Conference 


Scene: The Royal Gallery Of The 
House Of Lords in which His 
Majesty George V opened last 
winter the London Naval Con- 
ference (Time, Jan. 20). 
Twelve noon when His Maj- 
esty opened last week the 





MAHARAJA OF PATIALA 
He proposed the chairman. 


Indian Round Table Confer- 
ence to determine the future 
status of one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of the globe. 

Properties: the King-Emperor’s spec- 

tacles (in his breast pocket), 
his speech (borne by his private 
secretary Baron Stamford- 
ham), his Throne (portable), 
the Chair (portable), and the 
Round Table consisting of two 
U-shaped tables, one within the 
other, both facing the Throne, 
seating together 86 delegates. 

(As the splendorous scene opened the 
ruling Princes and Maharajas of the Native 
States [see map| moved about greeting 
one another with low salaams. Each placed 
his hands crossed upon his breast as he 
bowed. All manifested proud hauteur to- 
ward the mere civilian delegates of British 
India. Scorned by these in turn, two miser- 
able delegates of India’s untouchables 
| lowest class| scuttled to their places. All 
the Princes and Maharajas were gorgeously 
pugreed |turbaned], but all except a few 
were somberly, impressively clad in long 
ajkans | tightly-buttoned, turtle-necked 
black frock coats|. Overawed, Corre- 
spondent Raymond Gram Swing of the 
New York Evening Post cabled of the 
princes: 

“In color, costume and bearing, in the 
lines of some of their ascetic, sensitive 
faces they were the ones who seemed to 
be the superior race. Beside them the 
pallid little Englishmen dressed in the dull 


sobriety of bank clerks were like subordi- 
nate assistants. Even King George in 
morning coat minus the accustomed white 
carnation in his buttonhole, was more like 
a company director than a monarch.’’) 

The Emperor of India (Entering ac- 
companied by Prime Minister James Ram- 
say MacDonald, taking his stance in front 
of the gilded Throne, glancing deliberately 
about while the assemblage bowed, dipping 
for his spectacles and putting them on, 
receiving his manuscript speech from Lord 
Stamfordham, facing his special gold & 
silver microphone, holding up his speech 
with hands that trembled slightly): 

It affords me much satisfaction to 
welcome in the capital of my Empire 
the representatives of the princes, chiefs 
and people of India. I shall follow 
the course of your proceedings with the 
closest and most sympathetic interest; 
not, indeed, without anxiety, but with 
a great confidence. I pray that 
Providence may grant you in bounteous 
measure, wisdom, patience and good- 
will. 

(As George V stepped away from the 
microphone and left the hall, four minions 
grasped the Throne, shoved it back against 
the wall, replaced it by the Chair.*) 

The Maharaja of Patiala, Maj.- 
General His Highness Bhupindra Singh, 
Hon. Aide de Camp since 1922 to George 
V. (Deep-chested, tremendous, with close- 
braided beard and heavy-lidded, magnetic 
eyes, expression and reputation sensual and 
sinister; from beneath his turban peep a 
pair of earrings each consisting of two 
pearls, diamond-set and large as cherries) : 

The gracious address which His Maj- 
esty the King has just delivered strikes 
a responsive chord in our hearts. 

*At the opening of the Naval Conference the 
Throne was entirely removed aiter His Majesty’s 
departure, thus provoking a storm of irate ques- 
tions as to whether the Labor Government had 
intended to symbolize anything by this maneuver 
They had not, but were taking no chances last 


week. 
— 





Key stoue 


HyperABAD'’s EXxALtep HIGHNESS 
His nawab assured the Empire, the World. 





As Chancellor of the Chamber of 

Princes I have the honor to propose 

that the Prime Minister should be ap- 

pointed as Chairman. .. . 

The Aga Khan, His Highness the Aga 
Sultan Sir Mohammed Shah, Chairman of 
the British Indian Delegation (Descended 
from the Prophet’s daughter Fatima and 
therefore holy to millions of Mohamme- 
dans although frankly subsidized by the 





AGA KHAN 
He seconded the motion. 


British Government, owner of the horse 
that won this year’s Derby, he wears a 
faultless cutaway): 

I have great pleasure in seconding the 
proposal of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala. 

James Ramsay MacDonald (Takiny 
the Chair by acclaim): 

Your Highnesses, my Lords, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I have first of all to 
thank the Maharaja of Patiala and His 
Highness the Aga Khan. ... My first 
duty as Chairman... is to ask your 
consent, and I know it will be forth- 
coming... , that I should convey our 
humble duty to His Majesty. . . . Also 

. our loyal and grateful appreciation 
of the kindly solicitude of Her Majesty 

the Queen... . 

We are now at the very birth of a 
new history! The declarations made by 
British sovereigns and statesmen, from 
time to time, that Great Britain’s work 
in India was to prepare her for self- 
government have been plain*. : 

We have come here to sit at one table 
with the set and sole purpose of India’s 
*Earlier in the week Mr. MacDonald, speak- 

ing at Guildhall, was heard to say that the Con- 
ference would be engaged in “broadening liberty” 
to give India “dominion self-government,” and 
this sensational news was cabled to India. 

Later the Prime Minister’s office reprimanded 
correspondents for their “error in audition,” de- 
clared that what had sounded to them like 
“dominion self-government” were the words 
“freedom in self-government” actually uttered 
by Scot MacDonald. Fortunately the British 
censor could prevent the Indian press from print- 
ing this slip. 
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advancement within the companionship 
of the Commonwealth. ... Things 
have been said in the past, whether in 
anger, in blindness or for mischief, 
which we had better forget at these 
tables! ... 

The Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, 
His Highness Sir Sayaji Rao III (A 
grizzled gaffer in a scarlet skullcap, show- 
ing off the fact that he alone of the princes 
present attended the 1877 Durbar at Delhi 
when Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
Empress) : 

. . . We are deeply beholden to His 
Majesty. . . . This scene involves the 
prosperity of India’s millions. . . . In- 
deed [here he began to quote from 
Victoria] “in their prosperity [is] our 
strength: in their contentment our 
security; and in their gratitude our best 
reward. .. !” 

The Maharaja of Jammu & Kash- 
mir, Colonel His Highness Sir Hari Singh 
(Notorious some years ago as “Mr. A,” 
famed today as a benevolent reformer): 

... As allies of Britain we [the 
princes] stand solidly by the British 
Empire. . . . We are not assembled to 
dictate or to accept terms. We are met 
together to accept mutual interest for 
the common benefit! .. . 

The Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari rep- 
resenting the Nizam of Hyderabad, Pre- 
mier Feudatary of the Crown: 


| separation from, 


(granted independence 
herore Dec. 3, 1929 Candis 
campaign would begin. 


Here Secretary For India Fd 
win Montagu with his sympa- 
thetic Declaration of 19/7 


assibly himself) 


ld presently have 


His Exalted Highness, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, counts among his proudest 
titles that of “Faithful Ally of the Brit- 
ish Government.’* As with Hyderabad, 


*Like the Maharaja of Mysore, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad was prevented from attending the 
Conference by a tradition that he must never 
leave India. Ruler of a land larger than New 
England and almost twice as populous, His Ex- 
alted Highness Asaf Jah Sir- Usman Ali Khan 
is thrice a Nizam, a Nawab and a British Hon. 
Lieut.-General. 





iba 


PSA. 


MoHAnpDAS KARAMCHAND (“BRIDE”’) 
GANDHI 





The wedding went on without him. 


so with all the States. I can assure the 

people of the Empire and the World 

that no hand shall sever the ties which 
bind the Princes to the Crown! 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri (No. 1 Hindu 
Liberal, injecting the first controversial 
note): 

. . . Two statements of policy [the 
Montagu Declaration of 1917 reaffirmed 
by two recent statements of the Vice- 

" roy] shine like bright stars by which we 
can guide ourselves [to] the attainment 

of Dominion Status. .. . 

Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah (Associ- 
ate of the famed “Ali Brothers” whose 
violent Mohammedan nationalist program 
preceded the non-violent Gandhi move- 
ment for independence, turning somewhat 
sarcastically upon Mr. MacDonald): 

I am glad, Mr. President, that you re- 
ferred to the fact that the declarations 
made by the British sovereign and 
statesmen “‘from time to time” have 
been “plain... .” I must emphasize 
that India now expects the translation 
and fulfillment of these declarations 
into action! ...I must express my 
pleasure at the presence of the Dominion 
Prime Ministers. . . . They are here to 
witness the birth of a new Dominion of 
India! 

(Forty-five minutes having elapsed, the 
Conference adjourned and left the Royal 
Gallery of the House of Lords, would hold 
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its later sessions around an elliptical table 
in Queen Anne’s Room at St. James’s 
Palace, the Secretary-General of the Con- 
ference being installed like an operatic 
prompter im the late Queen Anne’s 
boudoir). 

Significance. The Princes and the Un- 
touchables (not one of whom uttered a 
word to the Conference last week) may be 
expected to side with His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment no matter what happens; the 
Princes because they are dependent on 
British might to maintain their position 
of feudal splendor in the face of demo- 
cratic trends; the Untouchables because, 
although championed by St. Gandhi, they 
still feel that India’s democratic trend has 
not gone far enough to protect them from 
oppression by the higher castes, they look 
to Britain for whatever protection they 
are likely to receive. 

Thus Britons, Princes and Untouch- 
ables will be dealing as a unit with what? 
Other Indians, primarily inhabitants of so- 
called “British India,” are represented at 
the Conference by a delegation which, 
although including some burnt-out fire- 
brands, such as a survivor of the “Ali 
Brothers” faction, is composed of “Indian 
Liberals” and “Indian Moderates.” 

Quite accurately the latest Encyclopedia 
Britannica observes in discussing current 
Indian politics: “The moderate or liberal 
element of earlier years has virtually dis- 
appeared.” Thus British India is repre- 
sented at the Conference by a group of 


have-been statesmen chairmanned by the 
frankly British-subsidized Aga Khan, 

In vain Viceroy Lord Irwin tried to get 
to London some representative of the 
Indian National Congress or its spiritual 


leader St. Gandhi. These Indians, com- 
prising the largest, most resolute, most 
highly organized body of Indian public 
opinion quietly boycotted the Conference, 
continued last week their non-violent 
demonstrations for Independence (see p. 
21). St. Gandhi squatted placidly spinning 
in Poona Jail. Jailed also are some 30.000 
Gandhites, including Jatindra Mohan Sen 
Gupta, “The Lord Mayor of the Second 
City of the Empire,” Calcutta. 

As one observant foreign diplomat said 
privately afterward, “It was a wedding 
without the bride.” What the Indian 
Round Table Conference can do is to re- 
hash the Simon Report and another made 
last week by Viceroy Lord Irwin (see col. 
3), write its own report, possibly agree 
on a draft text for a new Indian Constitu- 
tion, finally present all this as a fait 
accompli to the Indian National Congress, 
Gandhi & Friends. 


——$ Oo»o——— 


Purdah Women 


Owner of 72 motor cars of which 36 are 
Rolls-Royces, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes (see p. 21) brought his two wives 
with him to London last week, was not 
accused of bigamy. 

Shy and perpetually veiled, the two 
wives moved about London _ invisibly. 
Even when walking down their hotel cor- 
ridor or through the lobby they were 
boxed in by portable screens carried by 


attendants. When attending the theatre 
their box was fitted with a contraption 
of screens so arranged that they could 
watch the performance, could not be 
watched by audience or players. 

Two other Indian women, neither veiled, 
were the only Indian female delegates at 
the Conference. In silken robes of gold 
& grey dramatic Mrs. Subbarayan strode 
regally in, fingers blazing rings, arms 
tinkling bracelets, a large diamond twin- 
kling from a setting which pierced the left 
side of her Hindu nose. Exactly opposite 
in type, girlish, robed in simple blue, was 
the Begum Shaw Nawaz, daughter of a 
Mohammedan delegate. 

Asked about the purdah (screen or cur- 
tain) concealing his women, a Maharaja 
who forbade mention of his name said: 
“The purdah is a mark of gentility. A 
purdah woman would be discarded at once 
by her husband if he discovered she had 
shown her face to a stranger. However 
there are exceptions. The custom has been 
broken by the reigning family of Gondal.” 


Remarkable Eye, Supple Wrists 
Popular hero (to English sport fans) 


of the Indian Round Table Conference 
last week (see p. 20) was pop-eyed, 


= — — 











His nephew, too, can bat. 


genial “Ranji’—thus nicknamed because 
his proper style is Lieut. Colonel His 
Highness Shri Sir Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, 
Maharaja Jamsaheb of Navanagar (see 
map p. 21). 

In 1896 and 1900 “Ranji” was cham- 
pion cricket batsman for All England, 
scoring 2,780 runs with an average of 
39.91—figures which Englishmen still ad- 
mire. Today the “Ranji” cricket tradition 
is carried on by his nephew Kumar Shri 
Duleepsinhji who, as the Cricketers’ 
Almanac for 1930 observes, “if not so 
famous as his renowned uncle ... is... 
one of the great batsmen of the younger 
generation. . . . Like his uncle he pos- 
sesses a remarkable eye and a pair of most 
supple wrists.” 


Viceroy’s Plan 

Everyone at the Round Table Confer- 
ence (see p. 21) knew last week that for a 
long time to come India will enjoy exactly 
the measure of freedom Great Britain may 
choose to grant. Interest centered not on 
any Indian demand or request but wholly 
on three British tomes: 

1) The Simon Report in two tomes 
totaling 753 pages which were three years 
in the making (TrmE, May 26 e¢ avite). 

2) The Irwin Plan in one tome of 256 
pages, hastily extemporized by Viceroy 
Baron Irwin in four months, released last 
week. 

In all seriousness a prominent Indian 
delegate estimated that to deal with, with- 
out skimping, the questions which occupied 
Sir John Simon and Lord Irwin for 36 
months, the conference must sit for at 
least 34 months. But the British cry last 
week was “Speed!” The MacDonald gov- 
ernment tentatively set three months as 
the conference time limit. 

Supreme at Delhi. Both Sir John and 
the viceroy agree that Burma should be 
separated from the rest of India, consti- 
tuted a Crown Colony under a governor 
appointed from London. 

Sir John and Lord Irwin disagree upon 
the subject of “Dyarchy,” the system by 
which in the Indian provincial govern- 
ments the less important departments are 
entrusted to Indians, the more important 
(such as “police’) to Britons. Through 
fistfuls of pages the Report and the Plan 
weave back and forth among the intrica- 
cies of modifying “Dyarchy,” but both 
emerge with the recommendation that 
final decision in every case must be re- 
served to the Viceregal Government which, 
it is recommended, shall retain supreme 
power to override the acts of Indian 
provincial legislatures and the Assembly 
at Delhi. 

Of recommendations to enlarge the free- 
dom of British India most notable is the 
suggestion of Sir John Simon that the 
provincial franchise be extended from 3% 
to 10% of the population. 

Simon Lemon, Irwin Apple. The 
real difference between the Simon Report 
and the Irwin Plan, the only factor which 
suggested that progress toward India’s as- 
pirations may be made at the conference, 
was a matter of tone. Great and broad- 
visioned lawyer though he is, Sir John 
Simon infuriated Indians by three sour 
bits of priggery: 

1) Appointed under the late Earl of 
Birkenhead when Secretary of State for 
India, Sir John Simon shared the Birken- 
head view that 2o Indian should sit on the 
Simon commission, and none did. 

2) The commissioners rigidly excluded 
from their Report any consideration of the 
Nationalist movement for Independence 
led by St. Gandhi, boasted in their con- 
clusion, “We have not altered a line of 
our Report on that account.” 

3) Nowhere in the Report’s 753 pages 
is there discussion of “Dominion status” 
for India: the paramount issue. 

Exactly opposite is the tone of the Irwin 
Plan. The viceroy, a kindly Englishman, 
gives reign to his emotions, urges that “we 
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spare no efforts and even take some risks,” 
admits that “it would be a grave mistake 
to underestimate [the] force or depreciate 
[the] value” of St. Gandhi’s movement, 
concludes, “[I] have endeavored to point 
the way to. . . place upon the constitu- 
tion the first definite impress of Dominion 
status.” 

Carefully examined and _legalistically 
weighed, the Irwin Plan is as trustworthy 
a bulwark of British rule in India as the 
Simon Report, but it is much more palat- 
able. India, which yearns to taste the apple 
of Dominion Status, is almost promised 
that she may presently feel “the first 
impress” of this apple. 

Apropos the Princes and Maharajas, 
both Sir John and Lord Irwin recommend 
that the two Indias which exist today, 
namely the princely “Native States” and 
plebeian “British India” (see map p. 21) 
should eventually merge into “The Indian 
Federation,” but both Report and Plan are 
pessimistic on this point, seem to fear that 
the haughty Indian rulers will refuse in- 
definitely to merge. During last week the 
conference did no more than formally 
assemble, will reach the first stages of dis- 
cussing Report and Plan this week. 


—e — 
One King—Indivisible! 


Achievements of the 1930 Imperial 
Conference (T1meE, Oct. 13, ef seg.) which 
adjourned in London last week to meet 
next year at Ottawa: 

1) Hereafter the King-emperor will ap- 
point the Governor General of a Dominion 
upon “advice” of that Dominion’s cabinet, 
thus opening the way to appointment of 
“native born” Governors General. 

2) Completion of the mammoth Far 
East Naval Base at Singapore is postponed 
five years. 

3) A court in which one Dominion may 
sue another, if the other is agreeable, will 
be established as “The Voluntary Empire 
Tribunal.” 

4) The fact is recognized, in the words 
of Dominion Secretary Rt. Hon. James 
Henry (“Jim”) Thomas last week that 
“Great Britain is one of the Dominions 
now ‘the Dominion of Great Britain,’ and 
we wish to emphasize that status.” 

5) Changes in the succession to the 
Throne will be valid hereafter only when 
ratified unanimously by all the Parliaments 
of all the Dominions—a conspicuous vic- 
tory for the Royal Family, since there was 
talk of deciding that any Dominion might 
individually depose the Sovereign as its 
King, leaving him king of the rest. 

The Conference was a signal, sickening 
failure (described as such by the London 
Press) in that it did not adopt either a 
tariff or a quota scheme to resuscitate 
Empire trade. Canadian Prime Minister 
Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford Bennett who 
presented the leading “Empire Tariff” 
project debated, accepted in chivalrous 
silence the rebuff of the MacDonald gov- 
ernment which, being Socialist, dare not 
agree to a tariff or any tax on foodstuffs, 
did agree to maintain the existing system 
of “limited Empire preference” for three 
years. 


Parliament’s Week 

The Lords: 

Grumbled because they ‘could not even 
watch the Indian Round Table Confer- 
ence, held in the Royal Gallery of the 
House of Lords from the balcony of that 
hall. Reason: the haughty Indian princes 
would not stomach that any spectator, 
even a peer of the realm, should sit on a 
higher level than themselves. 

The Commons: 

Empowered the Government to insure 
for $22,000,000 each two super-ships pro- 
posed to be built by the Cunard Line, 


© Keystone 
Princess Louise 
“In fact, I want a cigaret myself.” 
(See below) 


private insurance companies having balked 
at the huge risk.* 

Stampeded. in a wild, all-parties, vote- 
getting scramble to voice (but not vote) 
approval for a proposal to “equalize” 
(raise) the pensions of 40,000 British 
veterans of previous wars to the pension 
scale of World War veterans. 

The budget being too precariously bal- 
anced to meet this extra charge, the Mac- 
Donald Government tried to pigeonhole 
the bill, was suddenly knifed in the back 
by radical Laborite James Maxton (sworn 
foe of his Chief) who moved for im- 
mediate action, hoping that the House 
would vote the pensions against Govern- 
ment protest, thus unseating the Cabinet. 
Dopesters declared that Scot MacDonald 
was saved from being ousted as Prime 
Minister solely by the striking of the hour 
agreed for adjournment. 

dinstiailll tial 


Gaspers for One 


His Majesty’s venerable aunt H.R.H. 
Princess Louise, dowager Duchess of 
Argyle, dowager Baroness of Inveraray, 


*Shopkeepers in Cobh, Ireland, protested last 
week the proposed erection by U. S. contributors 
of a mammoth memorial to the torpedoed 
Cunarder Lusitania in Cobh’s public square, 
“so big that it would injure business by obscur- 
ing our premises.” 


Mull, Morvern, Tiry e¢ al., daughter of 
the late, great Queen Victoria, attended 
recently a concert staged by her own Ken- 
sington Regiment, found fault. 

“Why aren’t the men smoking?” she 
questioned crisply. “Let them all smoke! 
In fact, I want a cigaret myself.” 

Shamefacedly the regimental com- 
mander pulled from his pocket a slightly 
crumpled pasteboard container. “I am 
sorry, Your Royal Highness,” he apol- 
ogized, ‘“‘these are not one of the best 
brands.” 

“Nonsense!” snapped Victoria’s daugh- 
ter, taking one of the cheap cigarets, 
bending over the embarrassed officer’s 
match. “Nonsense, I always smoke 
gaspers!” and as the concert began His 
Majesty’s venerable aunt was seen to 
inhale vigorously. 

Queen Mary, since it became publicly 
known that she smokes (Time, July 14, 
Aug. 11), has received a constant stream 
of protests, not from Her Majesty’s own 
subjects but from women’s ‘clubs in the 
U. S. babbitt belt. The Queen does not 
smoke “gaspers” (popular brands) but 
medium priced, tipped, essentially fem- 
inine cigarets. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Gaspers for Five 

Even in her own royal residence on the 
outskirts of The Hague, Crown Princess 
Juliana of the Netherlands is supposed 
to obey the rule of her august mother 
Queen Wilhelmina: “Unmarried ladies of 
the Court shall not smoke.” 

Recently, according to Dutch Court gos- 
sips last week, the Crown Princess with 
three unmarried ladies-in-waiting was dis- 
creetly smoking in her own drawing room 
when sounds from the antechamber indi- 
cated unmistakably the imminent ap- 
proach of Majesty. 

Panic stricken, the four young women 
hastily stubbed out their cigarets, whisked 
the ashtray behind a cushion, waited with 
pounding hearts. 

As flunkeys threw wide the door, Crown 
Princess Juliana rose courageously to face 
her Queen and mother, then exclaimed 
with a glad cry as she rushed to embrace 
her father: “It’s only Mecklenburg!” 

Genially the Prince-Consort, Henry 
Duke of Mecklenburg, waddled in, sniffed 
the blue atmosphere knowingly, relieved 
the last traces of maidenly embarrassment 
by proffering cigarets from his own case. 

It was understood that Mecklenburg 
later expressed to Her Majesty the opinion 
that their daughter, who is now of age, is 
old enough to smoke, that the great Queen 
is pondering some relaxation of her Court 
smoking rule. 


FRANCE 


Moving Mountain 


Above Lyons, city of silk and the finest 
cooking in the world, rises the whaleback 
of Fourviére Hill crowned by the flam- 
boyant Basilica of Notre-Dame de Four- 
viére. Citizens of Lyons who know call 
Fourviere “the moving mountain.” It 
moved last week. 
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Weeks of constant rain, constant seep- 
ings from the flooded river Sadne had 
turned the interior of Fourviére to a quak- 
ing pudding. Early in the week engineers 
reported danger of landslides to city au- 
thorities. At 1:15 in the morning people 
living on the flank of Fourviére heard a 
noise “like the crack of doom,” felt the 
world slip out beneath them. 

Houses crumpled like paper. Police and 
firemen rushed to the scene; 25 were 
snuffed out when a_ second _ landslide 
crashed down on them. By morning 60 
deaths were recorded, near the bottom of 
the moving mountain was a hole goo ft. 
deep, 180 ft. wide, big enough to swallow 
a skyscraper. 

No matter what the political fortunes 
of former Prime Minister Edouard Her- 
riot, he is always Mayor of Lyons, has 
been so for 25 years. He rose from a 
sickbed to do what he could at the scene 
of the disaster. By nightfall only three 
bodies had been recovered from the river 
of mud. Said Commandant Pégout of the 
Fire Department: 

“We must dig for several days unless 
there is another landslide. If there is, God 
help us all.” 


Puzzle 

Aged 74, Hero Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain had the French Government puz- 
zied last week by his recent announce- 
nent: “I desire to be buried among those 
who died under my command.” 

Officials pointed out that to win the 
distinction of common military burial 
among Frenchmen who fell in the War 
one must, according to law, have died 
between Aug. 2, 1914 and Oct. 24, 1919, 
whereas martial Marshal Pétain is still 


BELGIUM 
Albert Shows How 


Straddling mountains is an exhilarating 
pleasure to King Albert (see cut). Strad- 
dling the “language issue” is an excruciat- 
ing, chronic pain to Belgium’s successive 
prime ministers. 

The issue: Belgians are linguistically a 
mixture of French speakers and Flemish 
speakers, each faction striving to oust the 
language of the other from Belgium's 
schools. Last February the famed Uni- 
versity of Ghent was made 100% Flemish- 
speaking by Parliament. Recently Min- 
ister of Science & Arts Maurice Vauthier 
decreed that no professor from the Uni- 
versity cf Ghent may teach in other 
Belgian colleges. 

Although M. Vauthier is a Liberal, the 
Brussels Liberal Federation last week 
censured his act and, when he remained 
stubborn, his fellow liberal ministers and 
Prime Minister Henri Jaspar called at the 
Royal Palace, informed His Majesty that 
they had no option except to resign. 

Jumping into the political fray, Moun- 
tain-Straddler Albert showed his statesmen 
how to do it. After four days of intensive 
negotiations behind-scenes, the cabinet 
withdrew their resignation, steadied the 
Brussels and Antwerp stock exchanges, 
which had begun to slip. 








Wide World 
KING OF BELGIUM 


He reconciled French and Flemish. 





Devoted Belgians, grateful again to 
their able king, recalled with pride that 
their royal family is the only one in 
Europe whose members are careless of 
photographers. King Albert’s straddle and 
the remarkable pictures of Queen Eliza- 
beth being let down backward from in- 
specting an. Egyptian stone inscription last 
winter are two examples. Recently their 
daughter, Crown Princess Marie José of 
Italy, raised one royal leg high over the 
side of an Italian speedster, in order to 
climb out, heedless of the fact that lenses 
were looking. 


GERMANY 
Black Tom 


With thunderous roar upon roar a series 
of munitions blasts rocked lower New 
York City almost to its foundations, 
shattered thousands of windows, peppered 
Governor’s Island and Jersey City with 
shrapnel fragments, killed four men, de- 
stroyed $45,000,000 worth of property on 
Jan. 30, 1916. 

This was the famed “Black Tom Dis- 
aster.” A year later came the “Kingsland 
Disaster,’ and both were attviputed to 
“German agents.” Last week at The 
Hague the German-American Mixed 
Claims Commission, set up in 1922 and 
consisting of a German Commissioner, a 
U. S. Commissioner and a U. S. umpire, 
rendered decision upon the U. S. Govern- 
ment’s claim against the German Gov- 
ernment for $40,000,000 compensation 
(Time, Oct. 6). Ruled the Commission: 

“In the Kingsland case we find upon 
the evidence that the fire was not caused 
by German agents. ...%In the Black 
Tom case we are . . . quite a long way 
from being convinced that the fire was 
caused by any German agents. We there- 
fore decide both cases in favor of Ger- 
many.” 

Going further, the Commission declared 
that, contrary to general U. S. belief in 


1916 and since, the German Embassy and 
Consulates “were averse to attacks on 
American property ... [and opposed] 
such a policy, so far as they possibly knew 
it was being carried out” by the political 
section of the German General Staff, which 
did commit some sabotage, according to 
the Commission. 

In Manhattan, private Detective Ervin 
J. Smith, vice president of the Inter- 
national Secret Service Association, re- 
called that he was hired to investigate 
the Black Tom blast immediately after it 
occurred. Said he last week: “The real 
story of the explosion is this: The watch- 
men employed to guard the millions of 
dollars’ worth of War materials, sugar, 
salt, flour and explosives were bothered 
by New Jersey mosquitoes that infested 
the swampy land about Black Tom. They 
had built themselves a smudge fire to drive 
them off. 

“A spark from this fire ignited some 
excelsior which had been left carelessly 
under a box car on a siding less than 
100 feet from the watchmen’s shanty. The 
freight car was loaded with small shells 
which exploded and set fire to other cars. 
Finally a car loaded with black powder in 
the very centre of the yard exploded and 
after that everything went up.” 


PAPAL STATE 


wid ee 

The Vatican Office announced last week 
that the telephone number of Pope Pius 
XI is “1o2 Vatican City.” To ring up His 
Holiness from New York would cost 
$36, from Los Angeles $48. But papal 


dignitaries warned: ‘The special gold in- 


strument presented to the Pontiff is so 
arranged that no calls can be made on it 
unless the Holy Father desires to receive 
them.” The report charge for ascertaining 
His Holiness’ desire would be $5 from 
New York or Los Angeles. 


TURKEY 
Admiring Klein 

Back to Istanbul (Constantinople) last 
week went Dr. Julius Klein, U. S. As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, bubbling 
with optimism. He had spent two days in 
Angora, inspected the new Turkish Gov- 
ernment buildings and the model experi- 
mental farm of Dictator Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha.* Said Dr. Klein: 

“T am filled with astonishment and ad- 
miration over the great progress and de- 
velopment of Turkey. ...I see every- 
where that same courage and imagination 
which distinguish such great men of today 
as Colonel Lindbergh and Henry Ford. 

. . Take for example the change-over 
from the Arabic alphabet, the abolition of 
the fez and construction work in Angora. 
My visit in Angora ended with an inspec- 
tion of the President’s farm. There I 
found difficulties similar to those encoun- 
tered in Arizona.” 


*That other U. S. citizens may see the farm 
as well, Dictator Kemal posed in dusty fields 
for four hours the next day while U. S. camera- 
men recorded the Dictator’s farm, with sound. 
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Faithful Fethi 


To a whirlwind crescendo rose last week 
the fortunes of the new liberal party, 
recently founded in Turkey (Time, Oct. 
6) because Dictator Mustafa Kemal 
(“The Modernizer’’) wanted his country 
to have an “opposition party” like other 
modern states. 

Ali Fethi Bey, leader of the new party, 
knows how an opposition ought to act, has 
observed as Turkish Ambassador at Paris 
the antics of one of the most obstreperous 
parliamentary oppositions on Earth. Last 
week, inasmuch as Leader Fethi had been 
recalled to Angora specifically to cut 
Parisian capers, he cut them in the na- 
tional assembly, flayed the government, 
proposed a motion of censure, voted for it 
with ten of his opposition deputies. 

To be sure the motion of censure was 
snowed under by 214 Kemalist votes, but 
on thinking the whole matter over Dic- 
tator Kemal must have wondered whether 
the idea of even a ten-deputy opposition 
was such a good one after all. In Turkey 
the will of the dictator is communicated 
by means wondrous, swift and silent. 
Those who cross it are sometimes found 
hanged to their own doorposts at dawn. 
Bright and early on the morn after the 
vote, Leader Fethi called upon “The 
Modernizer,” informed him that over- 
night the opposition party had dissolved. 


RUSSIA 


Red Plot: White Cossacks 

Propaganda trials in Russia correspond 
to U. S. Presidential statements, serve to 
emphasize the Administration’s notions. 
Last big affair of this sort was the 
Schachkta Trial (Time, July 2 & 16, 1928), 
broadcast by radio to prove that lazy, 
clumsy or willfully inefficient engineers or 
workmen could expect harsh treatment. 
Hero of these proceedings was Soviet 
Prosecutor Nikolai Vassilievitch Krylenko. 
Last week in a 30-column statement which 
Moscow papers dutifully printed, Comrade 
Krylenko announced that he would put 
eight arrested persons on trial for conspir- 
ing with non-Bolshevik citizens to seize the 
State and to make one of the prisoners, a 
Professor Leonid Ramzin, president of a 
bourgeois Russian republic. 

Several of the accused, as in the 
Schachkta case,appeared to have confessed 
with extreme volubility, will rehearse these 
confessions at the trial with a view to in- 
criminating as their foreign accomplices: 
1) Raymond Poincaré, Wartime President 
of France; 2) Colonel Thomas Edward 
(Revolt in the Desert) Lawrence; 3) 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand of 
France; 4) Winston Churchill, former 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer; 5) 
Sir Henri Wilhelm August Deterding, 
Royal Dutch oilman. 

Of these distinguished persons three are 
famed for anti-Red sympathies, namely 
M. Poincaré, Mr. Churchill and Sir Henri 
who contributes generously to White Rus- 
sian (anti-Bolshevik) groups in France 
and elsewhere. Colonel Lawrence is always 
mentioned when Great Britain is accused 
of machinations in any Easterly sphere. 


M. Briand directs the foreign policy of 
the European nation most openly hostile to 
Russia. M. Poincaré, touchy about being 
accused (by Germans) of starting the 
War, flared up at this new insinuation. “I 
deny the charges categorically!” 

Placidly General Ivan Miller, No. 1 
White Russian in Paris, observed: “When 
opportunity arrives our army -will cross 
the borders to fight Stalin.” Added Cos- 
sack General A. P. Bogaievsky fiercely, 
“We have several cavalry divisions train- 
ing in Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia—merely awaiting the word to cross 
the Russian frontier!” 


JAPAN 
Wounded Lion 


“How’s your ear?” demanded Prime 
Minister Yuko (“Shishi” or “The Lion”) 
Hamaguchi last week of his war minister, 
General Ugaki. 

The general was astounded. He had 
called at what he feared would be the 
death bed of his chief. Day before a young 
fanatic, one Tameo Sagoya, had put a 
bullet into the Prime Minister’s abdomen, 











International 
PRIME MINISTER HAMAGUCHI 


. remembered an ear in spite of his 
abdomen. 


pierced the small intestine. In the cir- 
cumstances it was remarkable that even 
Japan’s dauntless old Lion should remem- 
ber General Ugaki’s tympanitis, roar at 
him feebly, “How’s your ear?” 

Hovering near Death, the Prime Min- 
ister received three blood transfusions, the 
first from his younger son Iwane, the 
second and third from his secretary Ya- 
danji Nakajima. When the Lion was 
asked if his elder cub Kazuhiko should 
be summoned from his banking job in 
Manhattan, he replied: “No, Kazuhiko 
has work to do!” 

Said Cuo Kazuhiko: ‘My father is well 
liked by the people of Japan. I have never 
heard of any threats against him. I can’t 
understand why anyone should attempt to 
take his life.” 

Jailed, the young would-be assassin suc- 


cessfully defied police efforts to worm a 
reason out of him. As a matter of course 
Chief of Police Tsurikichi Maruyama of 
Tokyo resigned in shame. Had not the 
bullet been fired in broad daylight in the 
principal railway station of Tokyo as the 
Lion was about to board a train? 


POLAND 
Nietzschean Election 


During the campaign which ended in 
Poland’s general election last week, oppo- 
sition papers were so mercilessly censored 
that some were reduced to printing pic- 
tures of the late, great Friederich Wil- 
helm Nietzsche (1844-1900) with the cap- 
tion: He Died Crazy. 

Because Dictator Josef Pilsudski has 
publicly made such statements as that 
“Parliament is a prostitute!” (Time, July 
9, 1928) and because he somewhat resem- 
bles Philosopher Nietzsche in face and 
whiskers, his government promptly confis- 
cated all Nietzschean campaign pictures, 
all papers in which they appeared. 

Another feature of the campaign was 
that the government placed 64 opposition 
candidates in jail “permitting them to 
stand for election but not to electioneer.” 
One of these was M. Wincenty Witos, 
leader of the Peasant Party, thrice prime 
minister, locked up in the military prison 
at Brest-Litovsk without any charge be- 
ing preferred against him. 

Returns: The Pilsudski bloc, which had 
120 seats in Parliament before the elec- 
tion, won last week 247 seats, a thumping 
majority in a parliament of 444 members 
divided among 22 parties. Even when in a 
minority, Marshal Pilsudski and his army 
clique have no difficulty in dictating to 
Poland, but they decided recently to be- 
come the majority in order to revise the 
constitution, rivet their power. 


CHINA 
Father Paul 


When General Chiang Kai-shek 
marched up from Canton through the 
centre of China four years ago to capture 


‘Peking and establish the Nationalist gov- 


ernment he led an army plentifully 
supplied with Soviet arms, Soviet gold, 
Soviet propaganda. Once established in 
Nanking, the Nationalist leaders did their 
best to forget their Russian connections, 
but in southern Kiangsi province, through 
which they first advanced, Communist 
doctrines took such healthy root that 
there are today lusty bandit armies which 
march under Red banners, post Com- 
munist placards, preach Communist ser- 
mons in the intervals of strictly capitalist 
Private Looting. 

Such an army swept down on the city 
of Kianfu, Kiangsi province last week. 
Kianfu boasts a Christian cathedral. 
From it the bandits kidnapped three 
French nuns, two priests: one French, 
one Chinese. The whites were prudently 
held for $20,000 ransom apiece. Nobody 
seemed likely to pay $20,000 for a China- 
man. While the nuns gasped Pater 
Nosters through stiff white lips, Father 
Paul Cheng was led before them to the 
cathedral steps, brutally beheaded. 
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American Church? 


Prayers for the union of all the Presby- 
terian and Reformed organizations in the 
land (Time, Feb. 10; June 9g) were 
answered at Pittsburgh last week. Rep- 
resentatives of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. (Northern), Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. (Southern), United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, 
Reformed Church in America (Dutch), 
and Reformed Church in the U. S. (Ger- 
man) agreed on the principles of such 
union. The five bodies will each vote on 
the matter at their next general assem- 
blies and synods. 

Under chairmanship of Dr. William 
James Reid Jr. of Pittsburgh, a United 
Presbyterian, the delegates urged a unified 
theology based on their several standards 
—the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
Larger and Shorter catechism, doctrinal 
statement of the U. P. Church, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, the Canons of the Synoa 
of Dort and the Belgic Confession. 


The new Church’s goal would be “the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God in 
all the Earth.” It would shun “all polit- 
ical alliances and entanglements and other 
associations that would tend to lower its 
spiritual tone and to subtract from its 
spiritual power.” 

Simple are the merging of educational 
and missionary equipment. Not so simple 
is the merging of church organizations. 
The Pittsburgh conferees urged time and 
Jatitude for this process. The Presby- 
terian subsidiaries of the new Church 
might retain their “sessions,” the Re- 
formed subsidiaries their ‘“consistories.” 
Consistories and sessions differ more in 
name than in function. Presbyteries or 
“classes” (larger groupings which include 
sessions and consistories, respectively) in 
a particular region need merge organiza- 
tion, equipment and endowment only if 
they wish. 

A remaining impediment to the union, 
more ethical than actual, is the merger 
negotiations which the Reformed Church 
in the U. S. has been conducting with the 
Evangelical Synod of North America. 
Those negotiations might be dropped, as 
similar Reformed dealings with the United 
Brethren in Christ have been dropped, or, 
what seemed more likely last week, the 
United Brethren and the Evangelicals 
might be assimilated into the Presbyte- 
rian-Reformed association. 

Greatest question of all, of course—for 
the wealth of these five or seven churches 
is vast—is: Who shall manage the new, 
unified Church, and how? A special 
committee will try to have an acceptable 
answer ready by next spring. 

Name of the amalgamated Church is an- 
other undecided problem. There are two 
existing bodies whose unwieldy names 
might be adopted or simplified—‘Alliance 
of Reformed Churches Throughout the 
World Holding the Presbyterian System,” 
and “The General Council of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches in 
America.” But pat, handy, attractive 
was a name suggested last week: the 
American Church, a term not yet appro- 
priated by any worshipping band. 


Best Understander 


Newton Diehl Baker’s corporation law 
practice prevented his traveling from 
Cleveland to Manhattan last week. Some 
important Jews were sorry he was so busy. 
They wanted to give him a medal, awarded 
as The American Hebrew Medal for the 
Promotion of Better Understanding Be- 
tween Christian and Jew in America. 
That magazine under the editorship of 
Rabbi Isaac Landman, 50, has been the 
hard-working backer of the movement. 
Last year when The American Hebrew 
celebrated its s5oth anniversary Editor 
Landman had Sculptor Ernest Wise Key- 
ser design a medal depicting two stalwart 
brothers surmounting a rocky peak hand 


— 














Keystone 


NEWTON DIEHL BAKER 
Jews cherish him. 


in hand. Then Editor Landman persuaded 
58 men and women, most of them non- 
Jews,* to select the Best Understander. 
They chose Mr. Baker because: 

His writings on the subject have in- 
fluenced others; he persuaded the Yale 
Institute of Human Relations to deal with 
the problem; ‘“‘at great personal sacrifice,” 
he is Protestant chairman of the National 
Conference of Jews & Christians; he is 
president of Cleveland’s Religious (Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Jewish) Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Because Mr. Baker could not receive his 
medal in Manhattan last week, he will get 
it Dec. 9, six days after his 59th birthday. 

—_—©—- 
Passion Profits 


The Oberammergau Passion Players last 
week divided their season’s profits. 
Amounts were unexpectedly large: to 
Christus (Alois Lang), $1,375; Caiaphas 
(Hugo Rutz), $1,375; Mary (Anni Rutz), 
$875; Magdalene (Hansi Preisinger, re- 
cently married), $875. Each child actor 
received $75; Stage Manager Johann 
Georg Lang $2,000; Choir-master Guido 
Diemer $1,750. 


*Among them: Charles Evans Hughes, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, William Allen White. 


Episcopal Provinces 


Most of those little known, little 
powered, but potentially mighty subdivi- 
sions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
—the eight Provinces—had elected new 
presidents by last week. The current quar- 
rel among Episcopalians on whether they 
are Protestants or Catholics (Trme, Nov. 
17) seemed to have little effect on the 
selections. The Episcopal Provinces and 
their heads, as of last week: 

1) New England: Bishop Thomas Fred- 
erick Davies (western Massachusetts). 

2) New York & New Jersey (including 
also the missionary districts of Porto Rico 
and Haiti): Bishop Ernest Milmore Stires 
(Long Island). 

3) Washington (including Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and District of Columbia diocese): 
Bishop Robert Carter Jett (southwestern 
Virginia). 

4) Sewanee (including North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Panama Canal Zone dioceses) : 
Bishop Henry Judah Mikell (Atlanta). 

5) Midwest (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin dioceses) : Bishop 
Campbell Gray (northern Indiana). 

6) Northwest (Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming dioceses and 
missionary districts): Bishop Coadjutor 
Fred Ingley (Colorado). 

7) Southwest (Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
dioceses and missionary districts): Bishop 
William Theodotus Capers (west Texas). 

8) Pacific (Idaho, Utah, Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada, California, Arizona, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine Islands dioceses 
and missionary districts): Bishop Louis 
Childs Sanford (San Joaquin). 

For 80 years able Episcopalians have 
sought to promote more efficient adminis- 
tration of their Church by subdividing it 
geographically. Not until 1913 were these 
provinces actually created. The original 
ideal was to let the provinces take care 
of educational, missionary and _ social 
work according to policies defined by the 
Church General Convention every three 
years, and with money appropriated by the 
General Convention. But this has not 
happened. The provinces have no real 
powers. Their presidents do not rank 
above other P. E. bishops; they merely 
preside over annual discussions of neigh- 
borhood affairs. 

A movement exists to reduce the Prov- 
inces from eight to five and to give them 
real authority. The hope is to consolidate 
the provinces of New England and New 
York & New Jersey, of Sewanee and Mid- 
west, of Northwest and Southwest. 

ae ee 


St. Bernards 


Three St. Bernard monks (Augustini- 
ans), experts both as snow rescuers and 
proselytizers, left their Grand Hospice in 
Switzerland last week for Salouen, Tibetan 
village near the source of the great Yellow 
River. Salouen is 14,000 ft. high, cold, 
blustery as the Alpine heights. It is a Bud- 
dhist shrine. The St. Bernard group will 
build a hospice there, will try to convert 
Buddhist pilgrims to Roman Catholicism, 
will succor the snow-bound, be they con- 
verts or heathen. 
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THE THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Grand Hotel. About once a season 
comes a play so superlative as this. People 
have been going to see Grand Hotel for 
some time in Max Reinhardt’s Berlin 
theatre, elsewhere in Europe. It was 
written by Vicki Baum, staged, directed 
and produced (with Harry Moses) in 
Manhattan by Herman Shumlin. It is 
difficult to imagine a better translation 
than that which William A. Drake has 
made. Originally titled Menschen Im 
Hotel (People in a Hotel), the play 
manages to grasp a large chunk of exist- 
ence, thrust it into a Berlin hostelry, ex- 
pose it completely. It would be easy to 
demonstrate how Lust, Greed, Despair, 
Fear, Bravery are pursued throughout 36 
hours in the life of a hotel and become 
Love, Disgrace, Hope, Birth, Death. But 
that would be doing precisely what Play- 
wright Baum has, with consummate taste 
and brilliant use of understatement, 
avoided. Instead, she tells a series of 
delicately interwoven stories: 

A danseuse, having lost confidence in 
herself, finds a man in her room who has 
come to steal her jewelry. He is a dis- 
graced nobleman. They fall in love, her 
self-confidence returns, he returns her 
belongings, sets out to get money enough 
to accompany her to Vienna. But they 
never get to Vienna, for he is shot while 
attempting to pilfer money from the room 
of an industrialist. 

The industrialist has compromised him- 
self for the first time in his life with a 
young stenographer. The stenographer 
goes away with a clerk who, knowing him- 
self about to die, is cheerfully spending 
his life’s savings. As the curtain falls a 
prophetic doctor is still seated grimly in 
the lobby, the desk clerk is notified that 
his wife has finally had her baby, and a 
traveler comes in to occupy the room in 
which the killing took place. 

The entire performance comes off with 
a precision and smartness that result from 
a most fortunate collaboration of casting, 
direction, staging, acting. A revolving 
stage facilitates the presentation of the 18 
scenes. The smoothness with which each 
episode blends into the whole drama may 
be attributed to Director Shumlin. As the 
fleshy manufacturer, bluffing his way 
through a merger, Siegfried Rumann is 
convincingly brutal. He looks and per- 
forms not unlike Emil Jannings. He was 
an officer in the German army during the 
War, was wounded, acted in The Channel 
Road, has sung in Manhattan beer halls 
for a living. The stenographer is played 
by Hortense Alden (Lysistrata), an in- 
gratiating person with an attractive, chir- 
rupy voice. Eugenie Leontovich, a beauti- 
ful lady who came to the U. S. from 
Russia to dance, turns in an extraordinary 
piece of acting as the danseuse, making 
instantly credible a swift series of emo- 
tions and setting a new high for plausible 
stage love scenes. All of these people 


should be made by this show. 


By his appearance in Grand Hotel, 
Henry Hull (Lulu Belle, Michael & Mary, 
The Ivory Door) has also given his theat- 
rical reputation a boost. He is the dis- 
solute Baron Von Gaigern whose increas- 


ing desperation at his failure to get funds, 
so that he may be aboard the dancer’s 
train, is terminated by a revolver shot. 
Actor Hull says he likes the role better 
than any he has ever played since he 
started acting in 1911. He was born in 
Louisville, Ky., is 37 years old, went to 
Columbia University. He likes to farm, 
has a wife and two children, has written 
two plays (Congratulations, Manhattan). 
He says if he ever quits acting he will 
take up colonizing. 
nee SERED 

Hello Paris. The headliner in this 
latest outcropping of bad taste produced 
by the Brothers Shubert is that exponent 
of scatology, Charles Partlow (‘‘Chic’’) 
Sale. Mr. Sale is the man who brought 
the subject of rural sanitation to the im- 
mediate attention of the U. S. public last 








Underwood & Underwood 
CHARLES PartLow (‘CHIC’) SALE 
He capitalizes his utility once. 


year when he published a slim volume 
called The Specialist which has sold some 
650,000 copies. As a side issue he has 
also endorsed a cathartic (Ex-lax). But 
the first and principal vocation of Mr. Sale 
remains the theatre. He has been on the 
stage for the past 18 years. 

In Hello Paris Mr. Sale indicates a pro- 
nounced delicacy toward the subject 
which has made him most of his money. 
Only once, when he wanders out on the 
stage with a pine board, does he capi- 
talize the utility which has made him 
famous. For the rest of the performance 
he comports himself like a good rube 
character actor. He takes the part of the 
grandfather of a family which has grown 
rich in Oklahoma oil and which has de- 
cided to go to Paris to see the sights. The 
attraction is adapted from Homer Croy’s 
novel They Had to See Paris. The few 
moments of talent in the entire produc- 
tion, aside from those supplied by Mr. 
Sale, occur when Lois Deppe and his 
Negro jubilee singers appear. Hello 
Paris cannot be favorably compared to 
another musicomedy based on the same 
idea called Fifty Million Frenchmen. 





The Tyrant. An unfailing source of 
excitement are the works of Rafael Saba- 
tini, famed sword-&-cloakster. The Tyrant 
is not a dramatization of any of the 
author’s 25 novels, but amounts to an 
extract of all of them. The story is based 
on the conquests of Cesare Borgia in 
middle Italy. 

The Sabatini Cesare Borgia, as the 
author has previously been at pains to 
point out (The Life of Cesare Borgia), is 
a much maligned warrior and statesman 
whose evil reputation is attributable to 
the lying tongues of his envious contem- 
poraries. To save the state of Solignola, 
Panthasilea Degli Speranzoni (Lily Cahill) 
attempts to ensnare Borgia (Louis Cal- 
hern), but instead falls in love with him 
and ruins her plot. When Solignola falls, 
she comés home to witness her family’s 
disgrace, her lover’s triumph, snatches 
from him a poisoned cup and drinks it. 
Aware of her own clan’s infamy and 
Borgia’s greatness, she dies in his arms. 

The settings of The Tyrant are heavy, 
mournful, consistent with the drama. Miss 
Cahill and Mr. Calhern will probably be 
even more excellent in their roles when 
they have learned their lines. 


pe ae 


Made In France. It would be pleasant 
to record that Lya De Putti, the small 
luscious lady with the heart-shaped mouth 
who played opposite Emil Jannings in 
Variety, is as complete a success on the 
comedy stage as she was in the silent 
cinema. But this would be untrue. The 
scene of Made In France is laid in a 
chateau which a group of Americans have 
rented and in which the husband and 
suitors of the two ladies in the party were 
billeted during the War. One gathers that 
the gentlemen were active back-area cut- 
ups for when Miss De Putti makes her 
appearance she accuses each of them of 
the paternity of her twins. And Miss De 
Putti must have done some circulating her- 
self for from each of the guilty gentlemen 
she receives 20,000 francs. But it turns 
out that she really was not a bad girl at 
all. Her offspring prove to be two War 
orphans and everybody decides to let her 
keep the money for their upbringing. 

Made In France may be considered as 
over-roguish, but no worse than _ the 


* average biological farce. Miss De Putti’s 


mumming, more enthusiastic than impres- 
sive, runs to posturing, comic mispronun- 
ciations, acrobatics. 


vee 


Light Wines & Beer. This play was 
produced seven years ago under the name 
of The Good Old Days. Charles Winninger 
and George Bickel acted in it then. The 
present edition is acted by Al Shean (once 
of Gallagher & Shean) and Sam Bernard 
II, nephew of the late famed Sam Bernard. 
The story is about two honest saloon- 
keepers, one of whom feels justified in 
maintaining his resort after the passage of 
the 18th Amendment. The plot is further 
flavored by a love affair between the chil- 
dren of the two publicans and by the en- 
trance of hi-jackers. It ends happily. For 
folk who enjoy anti-Prohibition propa- 
ganda on the stage, apothegms such as 
“The dry law is all wet” will prove appeal- 
ing. A very nice, light lager was on 
draught in the lobby on the opening night. 
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Water Color Man 


Alfred Stieglitz, who has the hairiest 
ears and the most positive opinions of 
any dealer in New York, opened his 
autumn season fortnight ago with an ex- 
hibition by that darling of the cog- 
noscenti, John Marin, No. 1 man in that 
collection of artists which Alfred Stieglitz 
has so successfully cherished and pro- 
moted that they are known as the “Stieg- 
litz Group.’* 

Murdock Pemberton, art critic of the 
New Vorker, has said before witnesses 
that John Marin is the greatest living 
U. S. painter. Critic Ralph Flint feels 
before a Marin picture “as though a 
Catherine wheel were going off inside me.” 





Gaston Lachaise 
Courtesy of Weyhe Gallery 


Joun Marin 
His butcher must be paid. 


The New York Evening Post spoke of 
“his power to make a picture more in- 
tensely real than reality.” The Sun said: 
“. . The Mozart of water-colorists, and 
in other times when thunderous and soul- 
shattering, he has been likened to 
Beethoven.” 

Before the bleak, hospital-white walls 
of his gallery splattered with Marin water 
colors, Dealer Stieglitz stood belligerently 
trying to explain to reporters what there 
is about these pictures, formless daubs to 
many an initiate, that causes such en- 
thusiasm. Said he: 

“T’ve known John Marin 22 years. .. . 
He is a realist, a colorist, an artist and a 
poet. He is important because he has 
taken water color painting which has 
always been a minor art, and made of it a 
major medium.” 

John Marin was born in Rutherford, 
N. J. 60 years ago. His long lank hair is 
still brown, makes him look like a smaller, 
sallower edition of the late Sir Henry 
Irving. He habitually wears high stiff 
collars, enjoys fishing. It is 22 years 
since Alfred Stieglitz, a distinguished 


*The Stieglitz Group: John Marin, Georgia 
O'Keeffe (Mrs. Stieglitz), Arthur G. Dove, Mars- 
den Hartley, Charles Demuth, Photographer 
Paul Strand. 


photographer in his own right, first found 
John Marin in Paris making a precarious 
living by meticulously etching French 
cathedrals in the Whistler manner. In 
reaction to this intricate scratchwork he 
would go to the country, paint rapidly 
with loose splashes of color. Alfred Stieg- 
litz had little sympathy with the Whistler- 
ian etchings, but greatly admired the 
Marin water colors which were in reality 
shorthand notes for pictures by a man with 
a laborious technical background, an un- 
canny sense of color. 

John Marin returned to the U. S., 
realized that there he could do his best 
work. Stieglitz gave him his first exhibi- 
tion in 1910, has stood sponsor for his 
artistic career, guardian of his finances 
ever since. Abov‘ five years ago the 
chorus of critical praise began humming. 
It became smart to own a Marin, expen- 
sive to buy one. Pictures that were little 
more than large sheets of rough paper 
with a few expertly placed blobs of color, 
brought $1,000, $2,000 and eventually 
$4,000. 

Canny Promoter Stieglitz puts no set 
price on a Marin. 

“What is the value of a picture?” asks 
he dramatically. “Is it $50, or $5,000? 
I don’t know. . . . The important thing 
is that John Marin has got to live. The 
butcher has got to be paid. The record 
price for a Marin last year was $6,500. 
On the other hand I let a working girl 
have one, a good one too, who could only 
afford $100. I want to know who the 
buyer is, what he can afford to pay and 
where he lives, for the home a picture is 
going to is important. You know if I 
put a label, ‘so¢’ on this picture, John D. 
Rockefeller would never offer me 60¢.” 

In his last exhibition were Manhattan 
skyscrapers and views of a Maine coast 
familiar to Marinites. New were the 
pictures of New Mexico, vivid snapshots 
of pueblos, mountains, Indian dances, 
made during a summer visit to Taos. 


—. ——_ 
Mohawk Brown 


New York and Atlanta had a chance 
last week to inspect the work of a spec- 
tacular newcomer to the world of art. In 
Atlanta’s High Museum of Art were 46 
water colors, in New York’s Arden Gal- 
leries 16 more, by Douglas Brown, Indian- 
blooded Harvard man. 

Born in Cherry Valley, N. Y., swart- 
skinned, jet-haired Douglas Brown whose 
ancestors were Mohawks was an Army 
officer at the age of 17, graduated from 
Harvard (1920) at an untimely age. He 
answered one of Thomas Alva Edison’s 
famed questionnaires so astutely that he 
got a position in the Edison laboratories, 
specializing in lighting. To the cinema 
studios then went he and invented special 
lighting effects for Gloria Swanson’s The 
Humming Bird. Drifting to New Orleans, 
he became manager of a Little Theatre, 
hobnobbed with the intelligentsia of 
Tulane University. Somebody told him 
he should be an artist. So Douglas Brown 
became an artist. Scorning art schools, he 
invented his own technique. Scorning 
easels, palettes and other effete appur- 





tenances, he paints crosslegged on the 
ground with his picture on a piece of card- 
board in his lap. 

A hundred miles down the delta from 
New Orleans, Artist Brown discovered 
Boothville, La., on a peninsula 30 mi. long 
inhabited exclusively by ’leggers, river 
pilots and orange growers who live in 
houses raised on stilts to protect them 
from sudden floods and hurricanes. There 
he spends six months each year. His girl 
there was a beautiful red-head who was 
supposed to have descended from pirate 
stock. She eloped with a butcher boy. 

“Boothville people are wealthy,” said 
Artist Brown. “Every tenth house is a 
poolroom or saloon and they have four 
or five dances a week.” 

Artist Brown draws as he talks, crudely, 
positively, in a manner that admits of 
no erasures, no changes. He applies color 
in broad flat washes. Critics find his mat- 
ter pleasing, his manner undeveloped. 
They take refuge in the safe expression, 
“promising.” 

oo 


Good for Stamps 

Last week, by the terms of the will of 
Mrs. Louis McLane Tiffany of Baltimore, 
the University of Virginia became the 
owner of a portrait of George Washing- 
ton, hitherto unknown to the public (see 
cut), presumably painted from life, the 
work of Rembrandt Peale. Simultane- 
ously it became known that another Wash- 
ington portrait had been brought to light. 
It was done by Rembrandt Peale’s father 
Charles Willson Peale, has hung for years 
in Richmond’s quiet Westmoreland Club. 
This canvas was “discovered” by one who 








International 


REMBRANDT PEALE’S WASHINGTON 


One by Father Peale was also discovered. 


dispenses portraits of the first U. S. Presi- 
dent at 2¢ each by the millions: Post- 
master General Walter Folger Brown. An- 
nounced he: “It is a novel portrait—and 
a good portrait—one I had never seen 
copied before. We hope to show, in 
stamps, Washington as a youth, as a civil 
engineer, as commander-in-chief of the 
Army, and so on through his life. The 
Richmond portrait depicts him about the 
time when he went out with Braddock.” 


—D 
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next WEDNES DAY 


A Greater Hudson Eight and a New Essex Super - Six — 


designed, built and priced to continue the leadership of 
Hudson-Essex — a position established over 22 years and 
confirmed by a million and a half users. 


OWNER MANAGEMENT 
GIVES EXCLUSIVE 


VALUE ADVANTAGES 


Hudson-Essex is unique in the motor industry. Unity, loyalty, 





experience and integrity, built it. The men who are now guiding 
its destinies have been with the company practically since its in- 
ception. Thus it has ever been independent in its operation. The 
Hudson-Essex distributing organization, with notably few excep- 
tions, has grown with the company. These assets combine with its 
large resources and exceptional manufacturing facilities to serve you 
continuously, faithfully, profitably and well—and they enable 


Hudson-Essex, as always, to give you more car for your money. 





See These Smart New / Padi at Your Dealers Next Widindstas 
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CASTLE 


is here on Earth 


...and its name is 


LAKE 


NORCONIAN 
CLUB 


The Resort Supreme in 


Soather = 


The Lake Norconian Club is an earthly para- 
dise strategically located in the charm center 
of Southern California . with every con- 
venience and luxury for rest or zest. 


One may go riding or motoring over the 
beautiful countryside, swim in the champion- 
ship warm water outdoor pool, go boating or 
aquaplaning on the delightful 68-acre lake, 
play golf over the 18-hole all-grass course 
(characterized by many experts as the finest 
in the Southland), add to health in the mar- 
velous mineral bath department (finest spa in 
all the world) or indulge in other recreations. 
The cuisine is unsurpassed. © 1930, L.N.c. 
There are no membership fees, dues nor assess- 


ments. Operated upon the AMERICAN PLAN. 


For reservations or information kindly address 
the Club at Norco, Riverside County, Calif. 











“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 
Tom Watson, 13, brother of Mrs. 


Herbert Hoover Jr.,* was in a trolleycar 
crash in San Francisco. Caught in the 


| wreckage, he urged rescuers first to ex- 
| tricate Motorman Arthur K. Anderson. 


Said he: “I am all right. I am a Boy 

Scout.” His leg was crushed, amputated. 

To go to Stanford University, to become 

a football star had been his ambition. 
EE 


The American Academy of Arts & 
Letters opened a new wing of its Man- 
hattan building, met (50 academicians) 
with 18 delegates from foreign academies, 
announced the election of five new mem- 
bers: Novelist Edith Wharton (second 
female to be elected, the first having been 
Poetess Julia Ward Howe, who died in 
1910), Poet Robert Frost, Professor 
Irving Babbitt, Sculptor George Grey 
Barnard, Biographer James Truslow 


| Adams; taking places left vacant by the 
| deaths of Thomas Hastings, Frank V. 





van der Stucken, Arthur Twining 
Hadley, Brander Matthews, George 
Edward Woodberry. Corresponding 
members elected were Poet Sir William 
Watson, Poet Laureate John Masefield. 

Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
addressing the Chicago Geographic So- 
ciety, revealed that his Antarctic expe- 
dition was still financially embarrassed. 
Said he: “‘We must get out of debt before 
I can discuss my plans for the future. The 
hard times dealt us a serious blow. At 
present the Antarctic expedition is $110,- 
ooo in debt. Our movie is not making 
anything to speak of.” Variety last week 
reported that the Admiral’s lectures are 
grossing $4,000 to $5,000 nightly; that he 
will clear some $55,000. 

en 





The personal possessions of Mrs. 
Charles Victor Bob, wife of the missing 
Manhattan stockbroker whose financial 
activities may bring a loss of $12,000,000 
to his investors (Time, Oct. 27, et seq.), 
were sold at auction, brought $92,000. 
Mrs. Bob’s share of the proceeds, accord- 
ing to lawyers, cannot be attached by Mr. 
Bob’s creditors. Most interesting item in 
the sale: a volume containing steel en- 
gravings and autographs of every U. S. 
President. Price: $400. 

— + 

Chicagoans learned that Actor John 
Bryan who has been playing Lorenzo in 
The Merchant of Venice at the Chicago 
Civic Theatre is a grandson of the late 
great William Jennings Bryan. Mode 
of discovery: he was visited by Repre- 
sentative Ruth Bryan Owen of Florida, 
whose son he is by her first marriage with 
William Homer Leavitt. John Bryan 
Leavitt was adopted by his grandfather, 
shortened his name. 

ee 

Madge Kennedy, playing in Michael 
& Mary at Boston, was bruised about the 
face in an automobile accident while re- 


*And related to the husband of Helen Wills 
Moody. 


turning from the Gloucester home of In- 
ventor John Hays Hammond Jr. in the 
company of William Gaston, husband of 
Rosamond Pinchot (niece of Governor- 
elect Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania). 
Miss Kennedy was treated at a hospital 
under the name of “Mary Campbell of 
Los Angeles.” 
ae wo 

In Pittsburgh it became known that the 
late Alexander Pollock Moore, onetime 
(1923-25) U.S. ambassador to Spain, had 
torn up a will in which he had made ample 
provision for Dorothy Russell O’Reilly 
Calvit, only daughter of the late famed 
Actress Lillian Russell, who was Mr. 
Moore’s wife. Her explanation: he was 
annoyed at articles by Mrs. Calvit pub- 
lished last year in Liberty, where she wrote 





Keystone 
LILLIAN RUSSELL’S DAUGHTER 


“Diamond Jim” Brady bid $1,000,000. 


that Mr. Moore’s mother had once run a 
Pittsburgh boarding-house. As a result he 
cut her off with $1,000. Counsel for Mrs. 
Calvit announced: “If necessary, I will 
be prepared to show that ‘Diamond Jim’ 
Brady offered to settle $1,000,000 on 
Mrs. Calvit in the form of a trust fund 
if Lillian Russell had accepted his suit, 
but that instead she accepted Moore’s 
word [that he would provide for her 
daughter] and became his wife.” 

o—— 

An item in the will of the late Sir Guy 
Francis William Laking, 26, filed in Lon- 
don, read: “To my Friend Tallulah 
Bankhead [actress, daughter of Con- 
gressman William Brockman Bankhead of 
Alabama], all my motor-cars.” 

—@)-— 

Last week the following underwent or 
were recovering from appendectomies: 
Cecil B. De Mille (in Hollywood), 
Groucho Marx (in Chicago), Walter 
Percy Chrysler Jr. (in Hanover, N. H.). 

a 

One Robert Robinson, Manhattan 
chauffeur, was fined $5 for having run 
down and slightly injured Zaro Agha, 
decrepit Turk who is in the U. S. purport- 
ing to be 156 years old. 
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The Giant and the Pygmy 





ITHER from your own personal experience or 
from observation you know how miserable one 


can feel when suffering from a cold. 


Of course you know some of the causes— 
chilling drafts, wet feet, over-fatigue, balky 
digestion, or an invading germ. You know it 
is harder to fight a cold when you are run- 
down. Keep yourself fit. 


For the sake of your own personal comfort 
you want to get rid of a cold in the shortest 


possible time. For your own personal 
safety and that of your friends you ought 
to get rid of a cold in the shortest possible 
time. 

There are many different kinds of colds— 
hard to distinguish one from the other. All 


of them are threats and one leads to another. 


The original cold, if not promptly cured, 
breaks down resistance and is sometimes 
followed by a second cold more stubborn 
and oftentimes more treacherous than the 
first. The mucous membrane of the nose and 











© 1930 m.t. 1.0, 


throat is so weakened by Cold No. 1 that the 
way is opened for dangerous germs to enter. 


Cold No. 1 is the Pygmy that crawls through the 


keyhole and unlocks the door for Cold No. 2, 
the Giant. In fact, to carry the picture further, 


the Pygmy Cold, which may be nothing 
worse than snuffles, a slight cough, a bit of 
an ache or a. pain, may be followed by any 
one of several Giant Colds— influenza, pneu- 
monia or tuberculosis. 


Take no chances the next time that symp- 
toms of catching a cold are shown by you 
or someone in your family. Consult your 
doctor and dispose of the Pygmy quickly, 
before he can open the door for the Giant. 
At such a time a skilful doctor is your best - 
ally and you will be wise in following faith- 


fully his orders. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
be glad to mail free, its booklet, “‘Just a 
Ccld? Or’—to anyone who requests it. 


Address Booklet Department 1230-Q. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INs SURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 





ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IRST of all, it mustn’t be too far 

away. Business these days can’t 
be trusted to take itself on indef- 
initely without the “boss” and while 
a winter vacation is essential to the 
health and efficiency of the success- 
ful executive, it is a comfortable 
feeling away from home to know that 
the office is only as far as the near- 
est telephone, or two days and nights 
by several modes of transportation if 
the need to return should arise. The 
greater the change in atmosphere and 
environment, the greater the benefit. 
A foreign country, therefore, naturally 
takes precedence over the native land. 
Modern sports, modern accommoda- 
tions and enough of the “gay life” to 
carry you away from the routine 
trend of thought ... sunshine .. . 
lots of it . . . American schools for 
the children . . . a guarantee of sens- 
ible economies in living .. . all take 
their place in the scale of important 
requirements. Compare resorts. Make 
up your list of what you expect in 
a resort, and you'll have — a 
word picture of Havana. 


CUBA 


For information, etc., any Cuban consul, any 

travel agency, any steamship, railroad or air- 

plane ticket office, or the Cuban National 
Commission, Havana. 
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Curtis Plows In 

When the green grass grows all around 
in U. S. Business, the Saturday Evening 
Post is the magazine that is head-of-the- 
house (Curtis Publishing Co.), that reaps 
most of the money from the long green 
grass which is Advertising. 

Through its own analysts, salesmen and 
balance sheets, Curtis Co. can learn 
promptly, authoritatively what condition 
Business is in. Last month Advertising 
Director Fred A. Healy of the Curtis 
group (he has seven branch advertising 
managers under him) had these figures to 
contemplate: 


Satevepost advertising first 


nine months of 1929 4,144 pp. 
First nine months 1930 3,930 PP. 
Decrease 5.2% 
Average decrease all general 

magazines carrying over 500 

pp. of advertising 6.7% 


Last week the house of Curtis began 
to do something which other publishers 
had been hoping and predicting for 
months that Curtis would do—plow in 
some of the profits of former years to 
bring greenness back to the drab winter 
fields of 1930-31. With the approval of 
Publisher Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar 
Curtis and Editor George Horace Lorimer, 


Mr. Healy accepted the services of Presi- 


dent Arthur H. Kudner of Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., the man and agency who won a 


| 1930 Bok Award for their post-crash 


slogan: “All right, Mister, now that the 
headache’s over, let’s go to work” (TIME, 
March 10). Mr. Kudner had prepared for 
Mr. Healy a million-dollar program of 
“cheer-up” messages signed by 


the Satevepost, to appear in 38 “key city” 


| newspapers and eight magazines over a 


period of several months. The first in- 
stalment was read throughout the land 
last week, entitled “Where Do We Go 
From Here?” Excerpts: 

“. , . Now is a fine time to supplant the 
idle question ‘How’s business?’ with 
‘Where’s business?’ Better than that, take 
a good, unwishful, morning-after look at 
your product, your sales plans, yourself. 
Is the commodity you make and hope to 
sell, styled, finished, priced to present 
needs—if your market knew the facts 
about it would it sell itself? Is your sell- 
ing-energy out full-limit, are your sales and 
advertising plans extraordinarily gauged to 
extraordinary resistances—or are you cut- 
ting the power just as you are trying to 
make the hill? . . . [The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post] is moving straight ahead more 
serviceably than ever before into the great- 
est business era the world has ever seen, 
and if you are not insensible to opportu- 
nity you are cordially invited to come 
along.” 

Soon after the first Satevepost spread 
appeared last week, Copy-Writing Presi- 
dent Kudner of the Erwin, Wasey Agency 
took plane to his 64,0o00-acre ranch at 
Carrizozo, N. Mex. There to ride horse- 


back, there also to work on future ad- 
vertising layouts in his cinemagnificent 
home which contains marble floors and 
doors transplanted from Chicago’s old- 
time Palmer House. 


Onetime office-devil 





of his father’s country newspaper at La- 
peer, Mich., Adman Kudner has been a 
concert singer, police reporter, magazine 
contributor, versifier, political writer. 
Framed over his desk is his favorite defi- 
nition of advertising, a quotation from 
Fred Patzel, 1926 World Champion Hog 
Caller: “You’ve got to have appeal as well 
as power.in your voice. You've got to con- 
vince the hogs you have something for 
them.” 


Se 
Colyumist Smith 


As similar yet as opposite as the poles 
of an electric cell are Calvin Coolidge 
and Alfred Emanuel Smith. The nearer 
the parallel of their careers, the more 
emphatic the difference in the men. Last 
week Citizen Smith followed another 
turn in Citizen Coolidge’s tracks, signed 
a contract to write a newspaper colyum. 
Under the probable heading “The State of 
the Nation,’ Colyumist Smith will write 
(beginning Jan. 4) for McNaught Syndi- 
cate between 1,000 and 1,500 words for 
each Sunday—the one day of the week 
when Colyumist Coolidge does not ap- 
pear. He may discuss “politics or any 
other subject,” and, according to Mc- 
Naught editors, “will not be so serious 
as to be dull.” 

The bagging of Colyumist Smith ended 
six years of persistent stalking by Mc- 
Naught’s General Manager Charles V. 
McAdam. The fight with rival syn- 
dicates was bitter at the finish. Hardly 
was the ink dry on the contract when 
orders for the Smith colyum began to 
pour in. Among the first to buy it: 
Scranton Republican, Boston Globe, Louis- 
ville Herald-Post. 

Until last fortnight the Coolidge colyum 
appeared on page 1 of the Boston Post 
under the Bostonesque heading: “Think- 
ing Things over With Calvin Coolidge.” 
A few days before Election Day—with 
its local Democratic landslide—the Post 
relegated Mr. Coolidge to Page 31. Since 
then, only a little boxed front-page notice 
has appeared to tell Colyumist Coolidge’s 
largest Massachusetts audience where he 
may be found. 


— 


Power and the Press (Cont’d) 

In the spring of 1929 International 
Paper & Power Co. was subjected to a 
Federal Trade Commission inquiry and 
widespread criticism for its financial in- 
terest in 13 newspapers. Straightway I. 
P. & P. took steps to dispose of those 
holdings. Last week, through a series of 
misadventures, I. P. & P. found itself 
again temporarily in the newspaper busi- 
ness—sole owner of the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle, Columbia (S. C.) Record, 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald and Spartan- 
burg Journal. In a Federal court sale the 
paper company was awarded the proper- 
ties for $983,130.90. 

William Johanne La Varre Jr., onetime 
circulation promoter of the New York 
Times and New York World, and Harold 
Hall, onetime business manager of the 
New York Telegram, bought the four 
papers last year for $870,000 loaned them 
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i C he Reo-Royale Eight appeals strongly to two groups ‘: 
; 
ie of people ~ those for whom fine car ownership is a 
yess: 
ree habit, and those tor whom it is a cherished desire. 4 
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A GAME BY GEORGE S. PARKER 


If you want a change—a new kind 
of fun—play CAMELOT. 

From out the glories of the past come 
forth the Knights of CAMELOT to fight 
their fields once more! Two forces of 
knights and men confront each other in 
the center of the board. 

Jump, canter, capture, smash with a 
Knight’s Charge, and clear the way 
through your opponent’s forces to his 
goal! 


What Noted Experts say of Camelot 


E. V. Shepard calls it ““a masterpiece!—a 
new delight.”” Mrs. Prescott Warren says, “‘It 
has added another pleasure to life.’’ Milton 
C. Work pronounces it “‘a brilliant game of 
extraordinary fascination.” Elizabeth Clark 


Boyden hails it as “America’s contribution 
to the world’s great games.” 





CAMELOT 


fills the wide space - 
which for some centuries has existed unfilled 
between Chess and Checkers, with a game far 
livelier, and more interesting than Checkers, 
and vastly simpler and easier than Chess. 


DeLuxe Edition, Full Leather...............-0-05- $25. 
Galahad Edition, Rich Binding................... $10. 
Tristram Edition, Cloth Bound.................-.. $5. 
Lancelot Edition, Heavy Board. . ee! ‘ $3. 
Popular Edition, Red. oe ee $1.50 


AT DEALERS’ or “ mail. 


Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Touring, Rook, Pegity, 
Ping-Pong, Pollyanna, Lindy, Wings, Pit, Halma, 
PASTIME PICTURE PUZZLES, etc. 


“The Standard of Excellence in Games.”’ 


PAINE TS BROTH ERS inc 


» SALEM, MA $S.. U.SA. «© 

















by L. P. & P. In return they gave the pa- 
per company their joint note, secured by 
the stock of the newspapers. But the cer- 
tificates were not turned over (TIME, May 
20, 1929 et seg.). Soon after the dis- 
closure of I. P. & P.’s venture, Partners 
Hall and La Varre quarreled,-and Partner 
Hall sought an injunction to restrain Part- 
ner La Varre from obtaining operating 
control. To protect himself, Hall had to 
go to the court of appeals for a decision 
declaring him an equal partner with La 
Varre. But one J. T. Webb Jr. of Macon, 
Ga. was appointed by Federal court as 
commissioner to manage the newspapers 
pending their sale. La Varre ejected Com- 
missioner Webb from the Columbia Rec- 
ord office, went to jail for contempt. He 
emerged to fight a petition by Partner Hall 
for the sale of the papers. He lost. 

I. P. & P. was sole bidder at the court 
sale. Of the $983,130.90 bid, $870,000 
is represented by the note it holds, the 
balance will meet debts incurred by the 
papers since the note was signed. Its 
title now clear, I. P. & P. will undoubtedly 
sell the papers as soon as it is possible to 
do so. 





Tide Change 


As literary magazines review the books 
of the day, so has Tide reported monthly 
the noteworthy in Advertising—cam- 
paigns, copy, agencies, men. Founded 
three and a half years ago by Time, Inc., 
Tide was purchased last week by a group 
of admen organized as Tide Publishing Co. 
President will be Everett R. Currier, of 
Currier & Harford, Ltd. and Currier & 
Ives. His principal associates will be Ray- 
mond Rubicam, president of Young & 
Rubicam Inc. as consulting editor; Philip 
Kobbe of Philip Kobbe, Inc. as promotion 
specialist. Present Tide Staff Writer Dex- 
ter Masters becomes editor, and Frederick 
Franklin, formerly of Sales Management, 
business manager. The new company will 
begin publication with Tide’s January 
issue, will make changes in form and 
content later. 


m~ 
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Digester Tichenor 

Four years ago William Atkins, naval 
architect & designer, and Henry Dike 
Bixby, former commodore of Long Is- 
land’s Huntington Yacht Club, founded 
Fore an’ Aft, “class nautical magazine,” 
as something of a hobby. Two years ago 
Charles Lanier Lawrance, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Whitney and John S. Reaves, 
potent figures in Aviation Country Clubs, 
decided that a magazine of quality would 
help interest the wealthy in flying, founded 
The Sportsman Pilot. Neither magazine 
made money. Last week both were pur- 
chased by gruff-voiced, genial Frank A. 
Tichenor whose business is publishing, who 
has made a success of his Aero Digest. 
Under Publisher Tichenor, The Sportsman 
Pilot will retain most of its present form. 
In Fore an’ Aft increasing emphasis will 
be laid upon seaplaning, water-gliding, air- 
yachting. Editorially, Publisher Tichenor, 
disciple of Col. William (“Billy”) Mitch- 
ell, will continue in all three to hammer 
upon his favorite notes: “To develop 
civilian flying for national defense; and 
to keep any more suckers from coming 
into this aviation business.” 








Do you 
want 


a 
surprise? 


No poust, you ve heard of Kellogg's 
Kaffee Hag Coffee. You know it’s free 
from the harmful effects of caffeine and 
will not disturb your sleep. 

But you may have an idea that re- 
moving the caffeine steals some of the 
aroma—some of the wonderful flavor 
of the coffee. 

But please forget any prejudice. Try 
the improved Kaffee Hag Coffee. You'll 
be surprised. This is real coffee. Each 
sip brings you every bit of the rich 
flavor and aroma of the world’s finest 
coffees. You cannot tell it from the 
best coffee you ever tasted. But it will 
not keep you awake, disturb your 
nerves or digestion. 

Kaffee Hag Coffee is now made by 
the Kellogg Company in a modern new 
plant in Battle Creek. It has been won- 
derfully improved and materially re- 
duced in price. 

Won't you try this more healthful 
delicious coffee? Your grocer has it— 
or we will send you a sample for 10 
cents to cover mailing. Address Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Now a ae 
product ai 





A RADIO FEATURE 


Every Sunday evening over the Blue net- 
work, Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee presents 
to you the popular Slumber Music, a dis- 
tinctive program of the sweetest music ever 
written. Tune in and enjoy it over wz and 
associated stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company—from 11:00 to 11:30 in 
the East, 10:00 to 10:30 Central time, and 
9:00 to 9:30 Mountain time. Also Kr, KOMO, 
from 10:00 to 10:30; and KoA, 10:30 to 11:00. 
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E Desse season for loose talk and 
loose thinking on what is oracularly 
called The Business Situation is 
right now in full swing. 

The homely fact is, business is 
neither as bad as the croakers say, 
nor as good as the hopers would 
like to believe. 

Every hard-bitten realist who to- 
day sits closeted with his worries in 
the Front Office knows that sales 
are tough to get, but can be had. 

Also he knows that general pros- 
perity, like a major football victory, is not to be 
won solely by the vocal pep of the cheering section. 


O sane man expects boom business in America 
to return in parade formation all on a given 
date, like an infantry outfit reporting for duty. 

There never has been a time in this or any other 
country when ail businesses were prospering, or 
all businesses were not. 

Right now, there are bright particular stars shin- 
ing profitably in the commercial twilight—in every 
line of merchandise that you could name. 

Melon-cutting will be generally in order when 
enough other firms emulate their stalwart example, 
and compel the record sales they now desire. 


F you want to hasten that day in your case, now 
is a fine time to supplant the idle question 
“How’s business?” with “Where’s business?” 
Better than that, take a good, unwishful, morning- 
after look at your product, your sales plans, yourself. 
Is the commodity you make and hope to sell, 
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styled, finished, priced to present 
needs — if your market knew the 
facts about it would it sell itself? 

Is your selling-energy out full-limit, 
are your sales and advertising plans 
extraordinarily gauged to extraordi- 
nary resistances — or are you cutting 
the power just as you are trying to 
make the hill? 

About yourself, and this is more 
important than you might think: 
along with experience, imagination, 
judgment— have you a plenitude of 
plain old-fashioned Nerve? 

If your business yields the right answer to these 
three simple and elemental questions, bet on America 
and don’t worry about where you are going from here! 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST presumes to 
Bet a word on this subject because it har- 
bors not the slightest doubt about its own direction. 

It is marching steadily ahead now as it has for 
thirty years, to the tune of an additional hundred 
thousand readers every year, exactly on the course 
it charted for itself a long, long time ago. 


It is continuing to seek out and sift out, by force 
of its character, interest and authority, the hand- 
picked core and center of the wealthiest public on 
earth—that hub three-million-strong which turns the 
taste, thinking, buying, of the other millions in this land. 

It is moving straight ahead more serviceably than 
ever before into the greatest business era the world has 
ever seen, and if you are not insensible to opportunity 
you are cordially invited to come along! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 









INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


















$10,000 
FOR AN AUTOMATIC 
STOKER... 


i 
7 — 


eos Ras die 


The engineer’s report showed that the auto- 
matic stoker would save 50% hand labor... 
show a 30% fuel saving ... pay for itself in 
two years. The finance committee okeyed the 


appropriation as a piece of sound business. 





Eee industry has never hesitated to scrap its machines when it found 


better ones. It never ceases its search for labor-saving cost-lowering methods. 


r? 


But here’s a curiosity. A management that is alert to opportunities in its plant is often 


blind to opportunities equally as great in its offices and its field organizations. 


Anxious to save a dollar in manufacturing, it does not always see where it could save 
thousands by lightening its selling, accounting and administrative overhead . . . by speeding 


its work .. . improving its control with more ample and accurate information. 


iT 


Do you want to make quick economies? Do you hesi- 
tate... believing that money-saving methods would 


cost too much to install? Let Remington Rand 
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show you what can be done in as little as thirty 
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days. Discover how quickly the right equipment pays 





a profit... besides paying for itself out of savings. 
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TO REPLACE A #200 

SALES RECORD THAT 

SLOWED UP 410,000 
SALESMEN 


When a better method of keeping sales records 
was suggested, the committee said.. .“Why?... 
We did a good business last year. Things are 
slow right now and non-essential expendi- 


tures not warranted. Wait till things pick up.” 





The past year sent many in search of these new economies. Hundreds came to Remington 
Rand. Some of them learned how to make important savings in as little as thirty days! In 


many cases, new equipment has already paid for itself. Many a last quarter’s statement 


...and many a dividend ... will reflect the result of these better methods. 


What about 1931? Are you all set to make maximum profits? Call in the Remington Rand 
man. He has a trained eye. He knows where savings can be made. He will explain how 
equipment can be purchased out of current expenses and savings .. . and how the Deferred 


Payment Plan can be profitably utilized. By calling for him you incur no obligation. 


D ' 
Remington Nand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


Executive offices, Buffalo, New York. Sales offices in all leading cities. 





LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service ... REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines ... INDEX 
VISIBLE ... RAND & KARDEX Visible Records ... DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines ... KALAMAZOO AND 
BAKER VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment . . . SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices . .. POWERS Accoanting Machines 
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Don't pay 
a cent, please 


First make sure millions 
of men are right 


FREE trial test is the method we’ve em- 
ployed to introduce Palmolive Shaving 
Cream. Because it is all we claim we win 
new users to it. 86% of the men who have 
tried Palmolive Shaving Cream abandon all 
other methods—tell their friends — make 
claims you might doubt if we printed them. 


For 67 years we have been making “leaders” 
in the soap field. Thus it is natural that our 
laboratories would not rest content until our 
shaving cream was worthy to join that group. 

129 times our chemists rejected their own 

, formulas in perfecting this 
great product. The 130th 
time they were successful. 
Their idea was to make a 
shaving cream in which 
olive oil would play a 
prominent part in easing 
the action of the blade. 

We believe it gives the 
thing you’re seeking. 
Won’t you make our test? 
The responsibility is ours. 
We undertake to win you, 
| in 7 test shaves. A fair 
| trial, we believe, will do 
| it. So won't you mail the 
i] coupon, please? 
PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR 
'| — Broadcast every Wednesday 
night— over WEAF and 39 sta- 
3%, tions associated with The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

6280 


7 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 






















Simply insert your name and address and mail 
to Palmolive, Dept. M-886, P. O. Box 375, 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City. 
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SCIENCE 


Physical Trio 


U. S. physicists had much to ‘talk about 
last week. They learned that six weeks 
hence three of the world’s most famed 
physicists, all Nobel prize winners, were 
to meet in the U. S. at California Institute 
of Technology (“Caltech”) in Pasadena 
for a scientific chat. One of the three, Dr. 
Albert Einstein, has a long way to travel. 
On Dec. 2, he, his wife Frau Elsa Einstein 
and his research assistant Dr. Walter 
Mayer (TiME, Oct. 27) will go aboard the 
Belgenland, have a month’s boat ride to 
California via Panama. Frau Einstein will 
act as guard to keep the public from 
annoying her husband, will not permit him 
to go ashore in New York. The other two 
distinguished gentlemen are already in 
California. One is Dr. Albert Abraham 
Michelson, on leave of absence from the 
University of Chicago to repeat his 
measurement of the speed of light. For 
| measuring a metre in terms of light he 
received the Nobel prize in 1907. The 
third gentleman will be the host—Dr. 
Robert Andrews Millikan, head of 
Caltech, prizewinner in 1923 for his work 
on electrons. 

Dr. Einstein has been considering an- 
other trip to U. S. for three years. (He 
visited in 1921.) He will arrive just in 
time to see Dr. Michelson perform his 
light experiments. Since he was a young 
physics instructor at Annapolis, Dr. 
Michelson has repeated his measurements 
from time to time, refining his technique 
with each performance. In 1926, he shot 
a beam of light from Mt. Wilson to San 
Antonio Peak, 22 mi. away, determined 
that light travels 186,284 mi. per sec. 
Later he was convinced that he might 
have made an error of 18.62 mi. per sec. 
because of earth movements. This time he 
has prepared a mile-long vacuum tube 
which will more nearly approach the condi- 
tions through which light travels. 

Dr. Einstein is interested in getting an 
exact measure of light’s speed because it 
| bears on his theories of the curvature and 











his eye to Dr. Michelson’s eyepiece, watch 
the light flash in a 32-faced revolving 
mirror placed at one end of the tube. The 
mirror is adjusted so that by the time the 
light beam has raced away from it, down 
the mile tube and back again, another one 
of its 32 faces has turned to catch the 
light. By measuring the time it takes the 
revolving mirror to turn Dr. Michelson 
reckons the speed. This performance is 
different from the classic Michelson- 
Morley experiment on which Dr. Einstein 
based his theory of Relativity. The 
Michelson-Morley work, performed in 
1887 in a basement room at Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, was carried 
on to test the presence of an “ether-drift,” 
required two beams of light traveling per- 





| pendicular to one another. 


Last week Dr. Einstein found time to 
lecture in Humboldt Hall, Berlin, to a 
group of eager young students from the 
Marxist Worker’s School. Beginning with 
animistic conceptions of primitive people, 
he traced the theory of causality to scien- 
| tific determinism. He said he knew of no 





limitation of space. He will be able to put | 
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If you arrive at our 


hostelry with mental 
or physical cobwebs... 


OU will find on our second floor 

the Roosevelt Health Institute, 
which will help brush those cobwebs 
away. 

The Institute contains a complete 
gymnasium, steam room, massage room, 
showers, swimming pool, and all sorts 
of modern exercising machines. An ex- 
lightweight wrestling champion and 
former Yale coach is our physical 
director; and a medical staff, which 
supervises and prescribes, is in entire 
charge. 

This is just one of the extra features 
we offer you when you visit our hotel. 

Another thing—and one that will 
enchant your wife—is the Teddy Bear 
Cave for children, where she can leave 
the happy youngster under the compe- 
tent supervision o! a Piay waay. 

We believe you'll enjoy your stay 
with us. We’re conveniently located. 
We have all the modern equipment, 
comfortable and attractive rooms, and 
efficient, courteous service that every 
good hotel today must offer the modern 
traveler. 

But we also believe that you will 
appreciate the little extra things we 
try todo to make you happy. 

Won’t you come and stay with us 
next time you visit New York? 


The ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET 


Epwarp Ciinton Focc— Managing Director 
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* The White Fireman symbolizes the loss-pre 


necring service 


WHITE 


vention engi 


supported by insurance companies to 


reduce loss-hazards. It comprises consultation, inspection 


of property, testing by Underwriters’ Laboratories, etc. 


c C NA 


WHITE FIREMAN Service 
may be secured through respon- 
sible insurance agents or brokers. 





CAsk your North America 
Agent. He is listed 
in Bell Classified 
Telephone Direc- 
tories under the 
heading — 

Insurance Company 

of North America 
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The 
Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 





and its subsidiary companies: 
ALLIANCE CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILA. 
CENTRAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY FIRE INS. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 
write practically every form of 
insurance except life 
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THIS REMINGTON SHEATH KNIFE 
is just what you need for hunting, fishing or camping 
trips. It has a 4%-inch forged blade with strong, durable, 
keen-cutting edge, Bone Stag handle and leather sheath, 
We will send you this knife 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1 for a_two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information 
about guns, revolvers, fish- 
ing tackle, game law changes, 
best places to get fish and 
game, etc. 

Clip thts adv. and matl today 

with $1.00 bill to 

HUNTING & FISHIN 
152 Transit Bidg. Boston, = 


Waren IT’S 


WINTER HERE 
IT’S SUMMER IN 


Australia 



















Turtle-back on 
the Barrier Reef 
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Tiles your travelling ever taken you 
across the equator, beneath the South- 
ern Cross, into the land where seasons 
are upside down and winter turns to 
summer ? 

No? Then here is a new travel expe- 
rience. Strange ports and dreamy trop- 
ical islands dot the way to Australia 
— Hawaii, Tahiti, Fiji, Pago-Pago in 
Samoa, Rarotonga, New Zealand —the 
very names invite you to break the old 
routine and roam new seas. 


Or sail from England or the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Orient, t, Ceylon, 
Singapore or Cape Town. Visit your 
steamship or travel bureau office and 
trace the route to Australia that best 
fits your plans. 
YOUR TRAVEL BUREAU 
KNOWS 

Australia will delight you with its dis- 
tinctive scenery, world-known cities, 
matchless bathing beaches gaily 
thronged, its aboriginal tribes and 
strange wild life. You will find much 
to interest you in the illustrated book- 
let this coupon brings you. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


812 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 











evidence to prove that everything in the 
universe happens of necessity. Physicists 
can no longer believe in the comfortable 
cause-&-effect sequence of nature’s laws. 
Said he: “Before God, we are relatively 
all equally wise—or equally foolish. .. . 
The further we proceed, the more formid- 
able are the riddles facing us. ... Yet 
I’m no pessimist. Let us always remember 
that Beauty is also Truth.” 


—o—_ 
Blood & Light 


While three onetime Nobel prizewin- 
ners were planning to meet in California 





me 


Underwood & Underwood 


FISCHER OF MUNICH 





He synthesized an oxygen-carrier. 


(see p. 38), the committee of awards in 
Stockholm announced two new Nobel 
men. For their 1930 chemistry choice, 
they turned to Munich, as they have al- 
ready done five times. This year they chose 
Herr Doktor Hans Fischer, 49, professor 
of organic chemistry at the Munich Insti- 
tute of Technology. Outstanding physicist 
for the year they found in India, dignified 
Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, 42, 
professor at the University of Calcutta. 
Dr. Hans Fischer achieved his first in- 
ternational fame two years ago. After 17 
years of quiet research in his laboratory 
at Munich, he announced that he had 
succeeded in synthesizing hematin, the 
red iron core which carries oxygen into 
the blood (Time, Jan. 7, 1929). He used 
pyrrol, a constituent of the common 
cure-all known as bone oil, subjected the 
colorless liquid to a complicated chemi- 
cal treatment to obtain his results. The 
synthetic product he called hematine. Or- 
ganic chemists are now experimenting with 
the substance, using it upon animals to de- 
termine how doctors may employ it to cure 
human disease. Sir Chandrasekhara Ven- 
kata Raman discovered in 1928 that when 
monochromatic light shines on a trans- 
parent substance like quartz, chloroform, 
water, the wave-length of some of the 
scattered light is changed. Thus what 
was originally a pure yellow may con- 
tain green, blue. This is now known as the 
Raman effect, has been used as a proof 
of the new quantum theory of light. 








Sir Chandrasekhara, unlike Herr Doktor 
Fischer, is used to fame, has been about 
more. After his graduation from Presi- 
dency College, Madras, he served as an 
enrolled officer in the Indian finance de- 
partment. In 1917 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta to teach physics, re- 
search on light and sound. The British 
association chose him as lecturer in 1924, 
sent him to Toronto. Later that year he 
was invited to become research associate 
in physics at California Institute of Tech- 
nology. At his home in Calcutta where 
he lives with his wife Lokasundarammal, 
he works hard, is busy being editor of The 


Keystone 
RAMAN OF CALCUTTA 
His effect implies quanta. 


Indian Journal of Physics, honorable sec- 
retary of the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science. 


pees” vanes 
Bad Week for Leonids 


A lot of disappointed U. S. astronomers 
went to bed early one evening last week. 
They had planned to sit up all night to 
watch the expected leonid meteor display, 
but fogs and rain in most localities made 
observing impossible. Watchers at New 
Orleans had several hours of clear sky, 
reported a fine display. 

Founder of the American Meteor So- 
ciety, Dr. Charles Pollard Olivier of the 
Flower Observatory, University of Penn- 
sylvania, has encouraged laymen for the 
past few years to help astronomers observe 
meteor phenomena. Last week he asked 
them to time the flight of each shooting 
light, watch carefully to see where the 
meteors originated. Since some of Dr. 
Olivier’s amateur helpers have reported a 
shower this year, astronomers know that 
the meteorites have not been pulled out of 
their usual path by another planet as they 
were in 1899. In this case, the next two 
years should have brilliant display. 


Although most meteors burn out before 
they reach the surface of the earth, many 
small and a few large cosmic bullets have 
hit. One of the few known cases of & 
human being having been struck was re- 
ported near Tokyo. A three-year-old child 
was hit on the neck, badly burned. 
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Talon-fastened brief case that 
doesn’t keep you waiting when 
you want to put things in or 
take them out. 





Ait SEE AA MASANAA AAAS Lad 


i ’ OR years I'd been trying to get Jim 


Tardy to pension his old brief case. 





I’d shown him mine a hundred times. 
“Look here, Jim,” I'd say, “these 


Talon Slide Fasteners are the slickest 


Talon-fastened business cases 
that you can close securely and 
open promptly. 





FUEFELETEVEMET EL 
cemhiateniaaummienieaines 


things that ever fastened a brief case.” 
Then I’d demonstrate. 

“Look how quickly you can open 
this,” I’'d say to him. “No buckles or 
catches to fumble with — nothing to 
hold you up when you’ve got a cus- 
tomer whose time is important.” 

But I couldn’t budge him. He clung 





eg ey to that old case. And he’d probably 


ence folder in which things 


be clinging to it yet if something hadn’t 
are safe as well as accessible. 


happened. One day Jim had reached 
the inner shrine of a buyer he’d been 
trying to see for weeks and weeks. “Have 


° 


to catch a train,” said the buyer. 
“Can you tell me your story fast?” 4 


Jim said he could—and started. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE SLIDE FASTENER 
THAT ALWAYS WORKS 





% 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY 
NEW YORK + BOSTON + CHICAGO * LOSANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 







By the time he’d got his brief case un- 
buckled and out-fumbled a contrary 
lock, three minutes had passed. Before 
he could tell half his story the phone 
rang. “Train time, Mr. Haskell,” said 
a feminine voice. 

Jim knows when he’s licked — and 
why. He never did get that contract. 
But he did get a new brief case. “What 
kind do I get?” he asked me, when 
he’d unburdened himself. “One with 
a Talon Slide Fastener on it,” I said. 
“Talons won’t rust, jam, or stick. And 
they always work.” 

“How can I tell if I get a genuine 
Talon?” he queried—sort ofa skeptical 
fellow, Jim is. “Easy!” I says. “The 
genuine has TALON on the pull-tab.” 
Weil, Jim sports a classy brief case 
« now. He says it was worth losing 


a dozen contracts to get converted! 


¢ MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 









































Pan CORNWELL, whose great mu- 
ral decorations will soon adorn the new Los 
Angeles Public Library, traveled thousands 
of miles to view gorgeous new scenes, strange 


costumes, interesting faces, ancient places. 
But he was inexperienced with cameras. 


: ” Lake along a Graflex,” friends told 
him—“‘it eliminates guesswork in focusing.” 


The “Jerusalem Drink Seller” He discovered what every trav- 
above, is one of a fine collec- eler and artist should know— 
tion of human interest photo- that a Graflex camera. puts 
graphs made by Mr. Cornwell superior pictures within every- 


with his Graflex, on the trip. body’s reach. 


Let Your Dealer Show You 
The CAMERA for the Most Interesting Pictures 


FOLMER GRAFLEX ~ - -ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


—— ee Eo ee ch cn 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 69, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Please send copy of booklet “Why a Graflex?”’ ... concerning camera which elim- 


. 


inates guesswork in focusing ...to name and address on margin of this page. 
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Married. Harriet Green Huntington, 
$10,000,000 heiress, granddaughter of the 
late Henry Edwards Huntington, Cali- 
fornia tycoon & book-collector; and one 
Albert Doerr Jr., onetime (while at Stan- 
ford University) ice-truck-driver, mining 











| engineer; in Pasadena, Calif. 








oe 


Married. Byron Patton Harrison Jr., 
son of Senator “Pat” Harrison of Missis- 
sippi; and Mary Louise Dorroh of 
University, Miss.; in Washington. 


Married. Eppes Bartow hawes, daugh- 





| ter of Senator Harry Bartow Hawes of 


Missouri (see p. 60); and Lewis Thomp- 
son Preston, Manhattan socialite; in 


| Washington. A special train took the 
| bridegroom from Manhattan to Washing- 


ton; eight limousines decorated with his 


| racing colors met him & his friends at the 
| station. The special train later took bride, 


bridegroom and a jazzband to Manhattan, 
whence they sailed for a big-game-hunting 


| honeymoon in Africa. 





—_—~ 
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Divorced. Harold Smoot, son of U. S. 
Senator Reed Smoot of Utah; by Mrs. 
Alice Nibley Smoot; in Salt Lake City. 
Grounds: mental cruelty 





Divorced. Alfred Carl Fuller of Hart- 
ford, Conn., president of Fuller Brush 
Co.; by Mrs. Evelyn W. Fuller; in Reno, 


| Nev. Charge: mental cruelty. 





Awarded. To Cass Gilbert, Manhat- 
tan architect, by the Society of Arts & 
Sciences: its 1931 gold medal for archi- 
tectural achievement; for designing the 
Woolworth Building (completed 1912), 
“contributing most conspicuously to the 





| modern movement in architecture.” 








To Mrs. Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
sculptress; Willa Cather, novelist; George 


| Arliss, actor; Alwyn Bach, radio an- 





nouncer—medals from the American 
Academy of Arts & Letters. 


A 


——O—— 

Elected. Lee Hastings Bristol of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., vice president of Bristol- 
Myers Co.; to be president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers (see p. 
48); succeeding Bernard Lichtenberg, vice 
president of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 

— oe 

Won. By James Joseph (“Gene”) 
Tunney; the suit brought against him by 
Timothy J. (“Big Tim”) Mara, pro- 
moter, for 25% ($526,812) of Fisticuffer 
Tunney’s earnings, in return for alleged 
services of “fixing” politicians, publicity 
“build ups” et al. (Tome, Nov. 17). Next 
week Fisticuffer Tunney will defend a 
similar suit brought by Max (“Boo-Boo”) 
Hoff, Philadelphia “fixer.” 


4— 


Died. Edward Pringle Lowry, 43, 





| second secretary of the U. S. Embassy at 


Mexico City, soldier of fortune in Philip- 
pine and World War campaigns, major in 
the U. S. Army and in the Persian 
Gendarmery, colonel in the Lithuanian 
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A BRIDGE must be carried on to culation: 
if it is to serve the purpose that led 
to its erection. 


LIFE INSURANCE should never be canceled 
if it is to serve the pur- 


PROTECTION | pose for which it was 


issued. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY ef AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, Président HOME OFFICE, Newark, NJ 
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army; of a 4o-ft. fall in the patio of the 
American Club, Mexico City. 





oo 


Died. Marcus Daly, 48, son and heir 
of the late great Marcus Daly who 
founded Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; 
owner of manganese properties in Virginia, 
a director of Hedley Gold Mining Co. 
Ltd.; of a heart attack while duck-hunticg 
near Wachapreague, Va. 


— 


Died. Brig.-General Thomas Coleman 
du Pont, 66, famed Delaware industrialist- 
financier; of a throat affliction; in Wil- 
mington. Born in Louisville, Ky. of a 
branch of the family that had moved there 
from Delaware (his father, Antoine Bider- 
mann, his uncle Alfred Victor du Pont 
left because “there wasn’t room in the 
powder business at the time for all the 
family”), he went to Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology where he was an able 
athlete (6 ft. 4 in., 210 lb. at the age of 
19). Beginning as a miner in Kentucky, 
he rose to be president and manager of 
several coal, iron & steel companies 
(among them Johnson Co., which became 
Lorain Steel Co., now a subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel Corp.). Later he developed many 
street railway lines. Having acquired a 


TIME 


large fortune, he went to Wilmington, Del. 
intending to retire at the age of 37. With 
his cousins Pierre Samuel and Alfred I. 
du Pont he reorganized E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co. (explosives). In 
1915 he resigned as president, sold his 
holdings for $14,000,000. In Manhattan 
he built the Equitable Building (1915), 
then the world’s largest office building; 
he bought and mutualized Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. With Lucius Boomer 
he organized a hotel chain (Manhattan’s 
McAlpen, Waldorf-Astoria, Claridge, Mar- 
tinique, Philadelphia’s Bellevue-Stratford, 
Washington’s New Willard). In 1916 
he was a candidate for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination; in 1921 he 
was appointed U. S. Senator from Dela- 
ware by Governor Denny; in 1925 he was 
elected to the Senate for a six-year term, 
but retired in 1928 because of his throat. 
From 1908 to 1930 he was on the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 


entiation 


Died. Dr. Ebenezer Johnson Foster, 
83, adopted at the age of 41 by Mary 
Baker Eddy, Christian Science founder; 
in Waterbury, Center, Vt., where he was 
the last surviving Civil War veteran. Al- 
though an able physician he never prac- 
ticed after taking up Christian Science. 





Wi ohl 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 
Rockland, Mass. 


Made in Canada by Scott & McHale, 
Lid., Licensee, London, Ont. 





W ho’s 
Boss. . 


you or 


your feet? 


ON’T let your feet 

hold you back. Enjoy 
foot health by wearing 
the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
This is the original and 
only ARCH PRESERVER 
shoe, never successfully 
duplicated. Patented fea- 
tures eliminate bodily fa- 
tigue .. . give you comfort 
in action. Custom styles, 
$12.50 up. Red Label 
styles, $10.00 up. 





KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


ARCH 
Corres ERVER 
SHOE 


FOR MEN 


Made for women, misses and children by only The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 
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EDUCATION 


For Notre Dame 

A good Roman Catholic and a good 
businessman is Edward Nash Hurley of 
Chicago. A good Roman Catholic insti- 
tution is the University of Notre Dame at 
South Bend, Ind. To Notre Dame came 
last week a gift from Businessman Hurley: 
$200,000 to found a College of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce. Well might Busi- 
nessman Hurley consider himself inter- 
nationally-minded, well might he plan that 
his donation should make internationally- 
minded businessmen out of Notre Dame 


- 





























© Underwood & Underwood 
Epwarp Naso HurRLEY 


His hammers to London, his monument to 
South Bend. 


students. His fortune, he pointed out, had 
started in 1899, in London, with the sale 
of $125,000 of patents for pneumatic 
hammers and drills, which he had tried in 
vain to sell in Chicago. His ability, he 
needed not to point out, had made him 
Wartime chairman of the U. S. Shipping 
Board, president of Emergency Fleet 
Corp., onetime chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, president of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation. 

Proposed for the Edward N. Hurley 
College was an exchange of students with 
similar foreign schools. A cable was sent 
to Edgar Algernon Robert Viscount Cecil 
of Chelwood, president of the British 
National Union of Students, offering 
scholarships. 

With his gift Mr. Hurley made a re- 
quest: that the six study-halls in the pro- 
posed collegiate Gothic building be named 
for “distinguished American industrial 
leaders of international vision ;” that an oil 
painting of each be hung to remind the 
students of “his boyhood struggles, phe- 
nomenal success and subsequent leader- 
ship.” The six: President James Augustine 
Farrell of U. S. Steel; Builder Ernest 
Robert Graham of Chicago (Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White); Samuel In- 
sull; Board Chairman Charles Edwin 
Mitchell of National City Bank; Chair- 
man John D. Ryan of Anaconda Copper 
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TIME 








To those fathers and husbands who 


want thes Christmas 


to be the best of all! 


How oFTEN have you tried to outwit 
Christmas expectation . . . how often have 
you sought for something thrilling, yet worth- 
while and lasting, that would take each mem- 
ber of the family by surprise? 

This year there’s one short, happy end to 
seeking! California offers you the present 
you’ve been looking for . . . a thrilling trip 
to a famous land in the summer that’s coming 
next year! 

Let us send you a book full of pictures and 
story about this greatest vacation land . . , let 
us tell you of days above the world at high 
Lake Tahoe and in Yosemite Valley. Days in 
the giant Redwood Empire; days filled with 
the romance of the sunny sea at Monterey, 
Del Monte, Santa Cruz. Days of golf and 
riding and days beside this northern Califor- 
nia’s flashing mountain streams... days, and 
nights, in the cool and fascinating San Fran- 
cisco, where through the Golden Gate there 
come the flavors of the other storied cities of 
the world .. . 


This is one trip no dimming memory ever 


A December day at Del Monte. Here 
itis always spring...near San Fran- 
cisco, America’s coolest summer city! 
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dulled.AChristmas present | 
that will last when every | before 


Here’s the surprise- 


present youve 
been looking for... 


193) fora eal 


> is >| ° ° 
other one is gone! vacatic Me fascinating California 
And we’ve made it easy centered by San Francisco ! 


for you, too. No need to 


bother now about your ‘Me, 


‘dates (or cash tied up in 
tickets). Just write for the “— 








illustrated book that will 

help you plan this summer-Christmas present. 
With it we’ll send a card, like the one above, 
to make known your intention. 


Your vacation in California need cost 
no more than an ordinary vacation 


Great hotels and modest, economical inns 
await you everywhere in California. Rates 


for excellent accommodations are varied as 
the things you’ll see and do. 

Beginning May 15, low roundtrip fares will 
be in effect to San Francisco on all railroads. 
The Victory and Lincoln highways will be in 
good condition. Or you can come by air—or 
by steamship through the Panama Canal. 


Send the coupon now! 


SAN FRANCISCO 


aN CALIFORNIA-“WHERE LIFE §S BETTER” 





CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 1511-A, 703 Market Street, San Francisco: 


I would like the Christmas card and the book £*California Vacations’ 


without obligation, of course, 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 9 


Remembering 
your friends 
at 


Christmas ae 
lime a 
Dont forget your CHURCH 


When the annual task is over, 
and not a friend seems to have been 
overlooked, may we suggest that 
you review your list to be sure that 
one of the staunchest and truest of 
all friends has been fittingly re- 
membered? 


For fifty-two weeks in the year 
this friend, your church, gives 
bountifully of friendship’s choicest 
treasures—peace in times of trouble, 
comfort in times of despair, inspira- 
tion in times of perplexity. Isn't 
it proper that on Christmas—the 
birthday of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity—His church be the bene- 
ficiary of special generosity? 

There are many gifts that can be 
conferred on the church but few 
things that will give such lasting 
satisfaction or such genuine pleas- 
ure as golden-toned, automatically 
played Deagan Tower Chimes. 


Christmas after Christmas, such 
a gift expresses the Church's joy. 
Sunday after Sunday, the Chimes 
sound the clarion call to worship. 
Day after day they mark the passage 
of the quarter-hours with the sweet 
music of the Westminster peal. 


And every note they sound, every 
hymn they play, is a reminder of 
the beneficence of the donor whose 
name is inscribed in imperishable 
bronze on the imposing tablet that 
adorns the vestibule. The “‘shut- 
ins’’ to whom the Chimes carry the 
message of Christ—the wayward 
whom they guide back to the fold— 
the fame they will bring to the 
Church, all add to the joy of the 
philanthropy conceived during this 
memorable Christmas season. 


The price of Deagan TowerChimes 
is $4375 upward, f. o. b. Chicago. 
Other tones may be added as may 
also the Electric Player. The cou- 
pon will bring full details promptly 
without obligation. 


SES RISES SS RE PAN I 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 243 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 

Please send me full information on Deagan Tower 
Chimes, together with File of Letters describing 
the profound religious influence of Tower Chimes 
on the community. 


I onavivcccscctctinttiintinceenseerermnssemnincsctiobation 


Ponsa: 
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Mining Co.; President Gerard Swope of 
General Electric Co. 


At Virginia 

College Topics, University of Virginia’s 
tri-weekly paper, in one of, its last fort- 
night’s issues, suggested a platform of 


. 
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17 changes towards “the improvement of | & 


the general situation.” 
(9): “that the honor system be redeemed 


by taking from its jurisdiction the sobriety | | 


of students at dances, and other responsi- 
bilities which are without its scope and 
which have an unhealthy influence on a 
once perfect system.” 

Other wished for changes: (12): “that 
parking restrictions be made reasonable in 
order that students who live in the dormi- 
tories or on the Lawns and Ranges may be 
allowed to park their cars near their 
rooms”; (16): “that there be established 
at the University the Virginia Relays, 
with the hope that they may some day 
rank with the Pennsylvania and Drake 
Relays, and particularly that they be made 
attractive to Southern Conference teams”’; 
(17): “that a University Band be organ- 
ized, recognized, and adequately supported 
by the university, so that Virginia be re- 
lieved, in some degree, of unorganized and 
half-hearted cheering.” 


Helpful Parent 

Young ladies at Boston University’s 
School of Education were surprised, last 
month, to find a matronly woman sud- 
denly in their midst, taking notes at lec- 


o———= 


tures, living and eating at the Students’ | 


It recommended | 


hen the jury’s 

picked, will they 

be picking on 
you? 





Jury awards run high! The 
Etna Combination Automobile 
Policy offers the most compre- 
hensive protection ever offered 
to motorists, plus the complete 
coast-to-coast service of the 
great Aitna family—20,000 
agents from Maineto California. 


The ina Agent in your 
community is aman worth 
knowing. Look him up! 


a 
Ay 
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Union. Last week came the explanation. | ¥% 


Student Margaret Gorton, studying to be 
a dramatic instructor, had fallen ill, would 
have to miss several weeks of classwork. 
Her mother, Mrs. James T. Gorton, wife 
of a Yonkers surgeon, had come to Boston 
not only to nurse her daughter but to 
interview Dean Arthur Herbert Wilde. 
She would do the girl’s work for her, she 
explained, and relay it to the hospital. 
Dean Wilde consented. There is now no 
danger of Daughter Margaret’s not receiv- 
ing her degree, so well did her mother 
perform. 


o——— 


At Montana 


Gateways to the campus of Montana | 
State College (Bozeman) were picketed | 
by young men huddled around fires last | 


week. From the women’s dormitory came 





the wail of “The Prisoner’s Song.” There | ' 
had been trouble. Some eyes still smarted | 
from tear gas with which the local con- | 
stabulary had dispersed a mob of under- | 
graduates who had attempted to enter | 


the university heating plant. 
entering the heating plant was apparently 
to blow the whistle, make further dis- 
turbance. Cause of this unusual activity: 
a general student strike, precipitated when 
Dean of Women Una B. Herrick ruled 


Object of | 


that all co-eds must be in their dormi- | 


tories by 11 p.m. 


Students began the revolt by proposing | 


seven rules to the faculty, the first of 


which demanded that the student senate | 


be empowered to pass on all social rules 
before they become effective. When the 


faculty declined to consider the docu- | 


ment, the undergraduates struck, tried to 
prohibit others from attending classes un- 
til President Alfred Atkinson got back 
from a trip to Washington. 


The Atna Life Group consists of the 

tna Life Insurance Company « The 

Etna Casualty and Surety Company + 

The Automobile Insurance Company * 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 


ATNA-IZE 
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or’ | ears 


... What does her future hold? 


Your child! 
Filling your heart and your home with 


Happy, carefree, joyous! 


radiant sunshine. Trusting youimplicitly. 
Putting her safety —her very life—in your 
hands, with the supreme confidence of 
childhood that you will never fail her. 


And yet, unless you are giving her the 
protection of Safety Glass in your auto- 
mobile, you are failing her—in a very 
vital way. For you are exposing her— 
unwittingly perhaps —to the risk of fly- 
ing glass with its dreaded toll of pain and 


hurt and —disfigurement. 


This frightful hazard of broken, flying 
glass need no longer be tolerated. You 


can protect those you love who ride and 
drive with you against this danger — 
simply and easily. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Safety Glass —the 
glass that will not splinter and fly —gives 
positive protection to the motorist against 
the danger of broken, flying glass. Ask 
for it in your new car. Or have it installed 
in your present car and begin at once 
to enjoy the security and safety which 
only Safety Glass can give. 


Ea Oot 


Cars Protected by Libbey-Owens-Ford Safety Glass 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Safety Glass is used as complete standard equipment in 
all models of Packard and Graham. It is also used by Franklin and in certain 
models of Studebaker and Reo. In the bus field it is used in Twin Coaches 
and Brill Trolley Buses. Among the builders of fine custom bodies for motor 
cars, Libbey+Owens- Ford Safety Glass is used by Dietrich and Le Baron. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of highest quality Polished Plate Glass and 
flat drawn Sheet Glass for windows 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 


FLOYD GIBBONS 


Hear him on the Libbey-Owens- 


Ford Radio Program Sunday 
Evenings at 9:30, Eastern 
Standard Time, over WJZ 
and associated NBC stations 
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"Stress packaging efficiency’ 
Says the President of 


Picxacmse is one of the most important 
of production operations because your package is 
the connecting link between you and the consumer. 
On the efficiency of your packaging operation de- 
pends the condition of your product when it 
reaches the consumer, on its accuracy depends, to 
a great extent, your profits. 


Today the largest producers of package goods in 
America protect their products, their good will 
and their profits by packaging their products with 
Pneumatic Machines. Pneumatic Machines com- 
bine a speed, thoroughness and accuracy together 
with a very low depreciation factor, which, over a 
period of years, has proved their superiority over 
any other system. That is why.concerns of the 
calibre of McCormick & Co., Inc., Lever Bros., 
American Sugar Refining Co., and many other 
companies of similar importance, with tremen- 
dous productions and world wide reputations to 
maintain, use Pneumatic Machines. 


Pneumatic Packaging Machines are built on the 
basis of unit design that make them equally 
adaptable to the large or small manufacturer. 
Pneumatic engineers are at your service without 
obligation. A booklet on packaging, which will 
interest every executive, will be sent on request. 
Just write for “An Interview.” 


Pneumatic MaAcHINES 


Carton Feeders, Bottom Sealers, Lining Machines, Weighing Machines 
(Net and Gross), Top Sealers, Wrapping Machines (Tight and Wax), Capping 
Machines, Labeling Machines, Vacuum Filling Machines (for liquids or 
semi-liquids), Automatic Capping Machines, Automatic Cap Feeding Ma- 
chines, Automatic Corking Machines 


c Cormick & Co. Inc. 


MR. W. M. McCORMICK 


PRESIDENT, McCORMICK & CO., INC. 


“We insist on the highest quality in our products and we 
take every precaution to give them the finest of packaging 
protection so that they will reach the consumer with their 
quality unimpaired. Pneumatic Machines enable us to accom- 
blish this purpose with a speed, accuracy and efficiency that 


protects both our products and profits.’’ 


NEUMATIC SCALE _ 


ACKAGING MACHINERY 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., LTD., NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 
Branch offices in New York, 26 Cortland St.; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Ave¥ 
San Francisco, 320 Market St.; Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N. S. W. and 
London, England 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE _ 


A. N. A. Convention 


Buttresses of the U. S. business struc- 
ture are those firms which advertise their 
products nationally. Significant to all 
business was the 21st convention of the 
Association of National Advertisers, held 
in Washington, D. C., last week. And 
especially significant was the figure-picture 
of what these firms plan to do next year. 
“Your faith and enthusiasm are already 
apparent,” Hon. Frederick Arthur Tilton, 
third assistant postmaster general, told the 
convention. “Members of your organiza- 
tion collectively will spend during the next 
calendar year, 1931, $265,000,000. Of 
your 256 constituent companies, 121 will 
repeat their 1930 appropriation; 60 will 
increase their 1930 appropriation; only 14 
will reduce, and 61 are undecided. . . . It 








Lee Hastincs Bristoi 
Faith and enthusiasm were apparent. 


is estimated that $1,400,000,000 will be 
spent in all kinds of advertising in the 
iS. in 293%.” : 

Mr. Tilton’s speech came during the 
first day’s session, which was announced 
as a conference between the A. N. A. and 
Government officials. Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont made a speech in which he 
deplored “a very great lack of knowledge 
on the part of our people generally of the 
Department [of Commerce] and its or- 
ganization and what it has to offer in the 
way of exact information on almost every 
phase of business, every industry from all 
over the world.” 

Ending the first day’s sessions was a 
banquet at which President Hoover spoke 
(see p. 15). Usually the President 
leaves after making an address. President 
Hoover, however, heard that the next 
speaker was to be David Lawrence, polit- 
ically wise publisher of the United States 
Daily. He stayed to listen to Mr. Law- 
rence, who reassured one & all that the 
alleged spirit of co-operation between the 
two parties in Congress (see p. 16) was 
real, not simulated. 

Elected A. N. A. president for next year 
was Lee Hastings Bristol, vice president 


of Bristol-Myers Co. He succeeds Ber- 
nard Lichtenberg, short, popular, alert 
vice president of Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute. President Bristol is 38, first 
worked for Bishop Calculating Recorder 
Co., left this business in 1923 to tour the 
U. S., study retail merchandising methods 
and dealer reaction to window-displays; 
especially in the drug business. He be- 
came associated with Bristol-Myers the 
following year as secretary and advertising 
manager, was made a vice president in 
1928. Bristol-Myers is a subsidiary of 
Drug, Inc., and among the products which 
Adman Bristol tells the world about are 
Ipana Tooth Paste, Sal Hepatica, Ingram’s 
Shaving Cream. 
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Caldwell Crash 


The financial South was excited fort- 
night ago by rumors concerning the big 
investment house of Caldwell & Co. (pro- 
nounced Cald-well), at whose head is 
Rogers Clark Caldwell, potent & popular 
banker, promoter, huntsman. Fears were 
partly alleviated by the announcement 
that a committee of the Nashville Clear- 
ing House had taken over the firm’s affairs 
(Time, Nov. 17). But last week it be- 
came apparent that the difficulties of 
Caldwell & Co. were too great for the 
Clearing House committee. As a result a 
financial storm swept over Tennessee 
the wake of which was felt far & wide. 

A bond-buyer for Caldwell & Co. was 
Fred Dean, Alabamian. Last week he 
said the firm owed him $7,000, asked for 
a receivership. The receivership was 
granted and by the end of the week Ten- 
nessee bankers had witnessed the follow- 
ing fearful sequence: 

@ In Nashville, Bank of Tennessee, a 
Caldwell & Co. subsidiary, was taken over 
by the Superintendent of Banks soon after 
the first Caldwell trouble. Although this 
bank did not carry individuals’ accounts, 
it ranked high in the South’s financial 
structure. Last week a report on its con- 
dition showed liabilities of $13.900,000, 
assets of $12,600,000 in securities, $32.55 
in cash. Bank examiners announced that 
$4,800,000 of the Bank’s assets had been 
dissipated. 

@, Liberty Bank & Trust Co., Nashville, 
placed its affairs in the hands of the Su- 
perintendent of Banks, started to liquidate. 


? 


@ Rumors and fear began spreading 
throughout the State. American National 
Bank announced it was going to merge 
with Fourth & First National Bank of 
Nashville. James Erwin Caldwell, be- 
whiskered 76-year-old father of Rogers 
Caldwell, announced that he would resign 
as president of Fourth & First National 
Bank, retire. The combined banks will 
have total assets of $86,000,000, be second 
in the South only to First National Bank 
of Atlanta. The deal brings the control of 
17 branches, 18 affiliated institutions to 
American National’s fold, was viewed as 
the most constructive move during the 
troubled week. 

@ Armored cars and an airplane brought 
gold to Maury National Bank and stopped 
a run. In Knoxville, Holston-Union Na- 
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tional Bank failed after a brief run, 
starting runs on other banks. Two of 
these hurriedly announced they would 
merge. 

@ In Jacksboro, Campbell County Bank, 
with $29,000 on deposit with Holston- 
Union, was forced to suspend. 

@ The excitement spread to Memphis. 
Union Planters National Bank & Trust and 
Manhattan Savings Bank & Trust Co. an- 
nounced that Rogers Caldwell and his son, 
Meredith Caldwell, had resigned from the 
directorates of these banks. Citizens of 
Memphis formed a “vigilance committee” 
of 100. 

@ Rumors in Nashville started a long, 
heavy run on Tennessee Hermitage Na- 
tional Bank. It was taken over by Com- 
merce Union Bank of Tennessee, other 
banks co-operating. 

q@ A group of stockholders in Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Co. asked for a 
receiver, said Caldwell & Co. had cheated 








Rocers CLARK CALDWELL 
The whole South felt Tennessee shake. 


that company of $8,400,000 by buying 
stock for it in Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance at $88 a share when the market price 
was $32. 

@ “Protective measures” caused six banks 


in Louisville to close their doors. Notable 


among these was ancient National Bank 
of Kentucky. A bank in Franklin, Ky 
closed. 

@ In Arkansas 35 banks closed in one 
day. Biggest of these was American Ex- 
change Trust Co. of Little Rock which 
exercised the State law allowing a bank 
to close for five days. 

Thus stood affairs at the end of a most 
memorable week in Southern banking. 
How much had been lost could not be 
estimated for a long time. A big loser was 
the State of Tennessee with some $5,000.- 
oeo on deposit in the embarrassed banks 
Voters suddenly realized the significance 
of legislation last December by which the 
old law limiting the State’s deposits in 
any one bank had been amended. There 
was talk of impeaching Governor Henry 
Hollis Horton. State’s Attorney General 
L. D. Smith said he knew no “friend”’ 
when it came to investigating the bank 
scandal, would prosecute to the limit. 
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Resourcefulness 


and the World of 
Undeveloped Resources 


IN the business world of un- 
developed resources, man’s 
own Resourcefulness is the 
most alluring and the most 
desirable of development. 


Resourcefulness is that men- 
tal capacity which sees clearly 


how to do the seemingly im- 
possible—and does it. 


Modern Business demands it. 
Progress requires it. Notable 
success is pure luck without 
it. It discards old standards 
of accomplishment; exacts a 
double yield from the soil; 
opens the skies to traffic, and 
turns manual labor over to 
machines. It urges men to 
use their brains. Its presence 
commands the highest pre- 
mium. 


Modern Accountancy inspires 
and develops Resourcefulness 
in men. With its enlightened 
application of facts and fig- 
ures, its Budget, its System 
Method and Order, it makes 
men see the possibilities 
which lie in their world of 
undeveloped resources. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


GRAND RAPIDS 
HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 
HOUSTON READING 
HUNTINGTON, W.VA. RICHMOND 


AKRON PORTLAND, ME. 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 


BIRMINGHAM 


BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO JACKSON, MISS. ST. LouIS 
CANTON KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MEMPHIS TAMPA 
“DALLAS MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAVENPORT MILWAUKEE TULSA 

DAYTON MINNEAPOLIS WACO 

DENVER NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW YORK WHEELING 
ERIE OMAHA WILMINGTON, DEL. 


WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 
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From Manhattan came an offer for a 
$5,000,000 loan to the State by Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co., long Tennessee’s fiscal 
agent. 

More interesting was the question of 
how much could be saved for the entire 
U. S. The Tennessee crisis was reaching 
into other States. Unchecked, it would 
have been much worse. Only unselfish 
foresight on the part of conservative bank- 
ers made possible the quick action which 
stemmed the aftermath of Rogers Clark 
Caldwell’s debacle. 


—_—. — 
Graphic Merger 


Once the Sales Organization of Ameri- 
can Multigraph Co. held a convention. At 
it the advertising manager, Tim Thrift, 
delivered a speech. That speech has been 
perpetuated by the Multigraph Co. in a 
little booklet called The Romance of the 
Multigraph. 

“You may think that romance has only 
to do with a summer night, a silvery moon, 
and a girl,” said Advertising Manager 
Thrift. ‘““And you may query, therefore, 
what romance has to do with Multigraph. 

“Much—if you are of the mind. Little 
—if life represents to you only the matter- 
of-fact. 


“But to me—one of the Multigraph 
Family, living and loving this business as 
only one can come to live and love a busi- 
ness when one makes it a part of his every 
waking hour—the Multigraph is not a 
thing of metal, wood and paint; a mere 
machine sold to some man who can be 
convinced he should buy it. Ah, no! The 
Multigraph is a thing of service to the 
world... . 

“As you go about your daily tasks carry 
with you a true conception of this busi- 
ness. A conception... that will keep 
ever before you the romance of the Multi- 
graph . . . a Holy Grail to ever seek.” 

Last week there was excitement in the 
romantic Multigraph family. A merger 
was planned by which American Multi- 
graph of Cleveland will merge with 
Addressograph International Corp. of Chi- 
cago, by which they will become Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp. Their range of 
products will cover complete business 
printing equipment. 

Chairman of the executive committee of 
the combined companies will be Multi- 
graph’s Henry C. Osborn. Chairman of the 
board will be Frank Henry Woods, chair- 
man of Addressograph, and president will 
be Joseph Egerton Rogers, Addresso- 
graph’s president. 

Chairman Woods is one of the many 
unpublicized U. S. multi-millionaires. He 
has a home in Lincoln, Neb.; is president 
and majority-holder of Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., large independent sys- 
tem. He has another home at Madeline 
Island, Wis., next to Hunter Larrabee 
Gary’s (Time, Oct. 20). With Mr. Gary 
he sits on the Board of Theodore Gary & 
Co., General Telephone & Electric Corp. 
He is of medium height, likes cigars, golf 
and bridge. He spends much time in Chi- 
cago, has three sons, all Yale graduates. 

In 1924 Chairman Woods and his asso- 
ciates bought a half interest in Addresso- 
graph Co. for $2,500,000. Owners of the 
other half considered the Woods group 
mere promoters, tried to block all their 
moves. In 1927 they finally bought the 


remaining interest for $4,000,000. The 
business was started in 1896 with a capi- 
talization of $25,000. Typical of its growth 
is English Addressograph Ltd., sold by the 
U. S. owners some 20 years ago for $20,- 
000, bought back by the company last 
year for $1,000,000. 

In 1926 Mr. Woods chose Joseph 
Rogers to be president of the company. 
Mr. Rogers is a smart executive, has 
done much for Addressograph. He is 50, 
was born in Toronto. He started in busi- 
ness as bicycle salesman, then sold Na- 
tional Cash Registers. In 1913 he became 
general manager of International Time 
Recording Co., later vice president of 
International Business Machines Corp. He 
lives in Chicago, has two daughters. He 





Royal Atelier 


JoserH EGERTON ROGERS 
. began on bicycles, now has a Grail. 


has a country home in the Adirondacks, a 
cruiser on Lake-of-the-Woods. 

Both companies have many sales offices, 
world-wide organizations. Each will con- 
tinue to function as a unit, the advantages 
of the merger to be in “co-operation and 
help.” 

— —— 


Deals & Developments 


Chicago Merger. In February 1929, 
Chicago Corp. was formed to operate as 
a general management type investment 
trust. In September 1929, Continental 
Chicago Corp. was formed for the same 
purpose. The companies have many 
things in common, including practically 
an identical capitalization, interlocking 
directors. But Chicago Corp. has one 
thing its twin lacks, and that is an invest- 
ment in 250,000 shares of Willys-Overland 
Co. common stock. Because of that stock 
it is the weaker company, and under terms 
of a merger announced last week its share- 
holders will receive only 65/r1ooths of a 
share of Continental Chicago for every 
share of Chicago Corp. No surprise at 
all was this merger of two companies with 
such a community of interest, and no sur- 
prise was the announcement that Charles 
Foster Glore, president of Field, Glore 
& Co., director of Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Co., director of Conti- 
nental Chicago Corp. and president of 
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Their 
Silvery Sheen adds 


tO the cheerfulness 
of this saniterium 


dining room 


Modern thought and medical opinion place a good deal of 
stress upon attractive environment. Smart, dignified, and 
providing distinct economies as well, Chairs made of Alcoa 
Aluminum have been installed in many hospitals and sani- 


tariums. 


The natural aluminum color of these chairs is attractive of 
itself. Upholsterings are either of green, blue, brown or 
maroon full grain mission leathers, or modern decorative 
fabrics. When desired, the frames can be finished in walnut, 
mahogany or oak wood grains, or in solid colors. In use, the 
chairs are light—lighter than wooden ones. Their frames are 
exceptionally strong. Welded into one continuous piece, they 
will never wear out. They are made of the same strong Alloys 
of Alcoa Aluminum that are’used for motor bus body and 
airplane construction. There are no wood screws, no glue, no 
dowels. 

There are Alcoa Aluminum Chairs for institutions, offices, 
hotels, public and industrial restaurants. May we send you 
the booklet, ‘‘Distinctive Chairs of Alcoa Aluminum’’? 
Address ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 2415 Oliver 
Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHAIRS 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
ee ee ee 





Now more than 


Corporate Trust Shares 


N November 1, 1930, there 
were outstanding with invest- 
ors 1§2,231 certificates repre- 

senting more than 10 million Corporate 
Trust Shares. 

* Seven months before, on April 1, 
1930, there were 2,152,000 Corporate 
Trust Shares outstanding. 

Sales by investment houses and banks 
of more than 8 million Corporate Trust 
Shares in seven months evidence their 
wide appeal to investors. 

The strong companies included in the port- 
folio (listed at the right) together with the 
convenience and advantages of the trust form 
of holding and the exceptional return afforded 
by the Corporate Trust Share plan, have con- 
tributed to this wide-spread favor. In our 
opinion, however, two outstanding Corporate 
Trust Share features are largely responsible, de- 
cause of their inherent fairness to the investor: 

(1 ) Unclaimed coupon monies or unclaimed 
principal are not paid over to the sponsors by 
the Trustee at the end of six years. These 
always remain with the independent Trustee 
where holders of certificates or coupons may 
always claim such funds. 

(2) The portfolio is 100% efficient be- 
cause both the underlying stocks and the cash in 
the Reserve Fund work for the investor. The 
cash now deposited in the Reserve Fund to 
stabilize future distributions is earning interest 
for Corporate Trust Shareholders. Using the 
average interest rate applicable for the 10 years 
ended January 1, 1930, and based upon present 
cash in Reserve Fund only, this earning com- 
pounded semi-annually amounts to 


$5,032,699 


during the life of the trust. The creation of addi- 
tional Corporate Trust Shares will increase this 
amount; all of it, however, will represent earn- 
ings for the holders of Corporate Trust Shares. 


*Active selling in eastern territory was not begun until March 1930 
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ASK YOUR 


Price at the market 


INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS OFFER 
AND RECOMMEND CORPORATE TRUST SHARES 


INVESTMENT HOUSE OR BANK 


{| CORPORATE 


y 


TRUST SHARES 


represent an ownership interest 
in these 28 companies. The 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, Truslee. 


M 


INDUSTRIALS 


American Tobacco 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. San. 
du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
Ingersoll Rand 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 

Otis Elevator 

United Fruit 

United States Steel 
Woolworth 


OILS 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil of New York 
Texas Corporation 


UTILITIES 
and QUASI-UTILITIES 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Electric 
Western Union Telegraph 


RAILROADS 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Illinois Central 

Louisville & Nashville 

New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Southern Pacific 

Union Pacific 


a 
a 


MOODY'S COMPOSITE 
PORTFOLIO RATING “A” 


about Corporate Trust Shares 


AND 
RESEARCH F 
CORPORATION 


This is one of a group o investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 Watt Street - New York 

















| only to see it tumble back. Notable was 
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Chicago Corp. will be president of the 
combined companies. 

Diamond Match. Last week Diamond 
Match Co. new stock sold around $18 a 
share, but the company’s bankers an- 
nounced that, as planned at the time of 
recapitalization (Time, Sept. 22), 350,000 
shares had been privately placed at $37. 
Persistent was the story that Ivar 
Kreuger’s Swedish Match group had ac- 
quired this block which carries 334% 
of voting control. Obviously only a group 
which wanted a big interest in Diamond 
Match very badly would pay so much 
above market. Bankers for the company 
announced that “no change in manage- 
ment is contemplated,” but of course the 
same management could be retained under 
different control. 

No Sinclair-Prairie. Sinclair Con- 
solidated Oil Corp. lately sold its half 
interest in Sinclair Oil Purchasing Co. 
and Sinclair Pipe Line Co. to Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, the other half-owner 
(Time, July 28). At the time it was ex- 
pected that Sinclair would replace these 
facilities through consummation of the 
long-heralded merger with Prairie Oil & 
Gas Co. and Prairie Pipe Line Co. Last 
week the prospects of this merger col- 
lapsed; both parties announced they found 
it impossible to reach satisfactory terms. 
To Sinclair’s vigorous expansion plans, 
this failure presents a large snag. But last 
week Daniel Thompson Pierce, assistant 
to Mr. Sinclair, announced that nego- 
tiations by which Sinclair Oil may acquire 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co. are still in 
the hands of lawyers, accountants. 

Page & Shaw. Flayed months ago by 
the Better Business Bureau of Boston was 
the scheme by which Page & Shaw, Inc., 
venerable candy-maker, gave stock away 
to candy-buyers, then sent salesmen to 
sell them more stock. Eighteen men 


| were arrested, including Otis Emerson 


Dunham, president of the company, 
and Vice President Raymond Hol- 
land. Last week President Dunham and 
two brokers were found guilty of con- 
spiracy, but not of accessory to larceny. 
Eight defendants, including former Vice 
President Holland were found not guilty. 
Of other defendants, one case had been 
dismissed, six had pleaded guilty. 

Guilty Bankers. In Montgomery, Ala. 
last week Emmett A. Cox and Charles F. 
Fincher, president and cashier of First 
National Bank of Tallahassee, closed last 
February, were sentenced to four years 
imprisonment. Their crime: embezzling 
$250,000. 





. “ ¢ 
Curious, Confident Copper 
On the New York Stock Exchange last 
week copper shares, long since pounded 
into sprawling recumbence by reduced 


| dividends and vanishing margins of profit, 


suddenly whipped out of their lethargy, 
soared in a manner reminiscent of the 


| 1928 and 1929 bull markets. Probably a 


sleeping short interest added vigor to the 
move. But ultimately behind it was a 
curious, daring action on the part of the 
copper producers. 

Unique among commodities has been 
the turbulent history of copper. Oldsters 
recall how in rgor and again from 1905 
to 1907 Amalgamated Copper Co. forced 
the price up in defiance of economic laws, 
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This One Dominating Publication 
reaches and influences its readers in 
the sphere of their warmest interests! 


Finest of all qualities in an agricultural paper is the extent 

of its intensive, localized service to definite areas. The 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern Ruralist is issued in 
five separate semi-monthly editions 


Soy unusual editorial service, through 
the largest staff of full time editors on 


any farm publication, has created, because 


of its local character, an 
unparalleled depth of reader 
interest. 

The ProGREss1vE FARMER 
and Southern Ruralist has be- 
come an institution in the 
agricultural South—and is 
the only single medium that 
adequately and economically 
covers this vast rural area. 

The present and increas- 
ing importance of this mar- 
ket can be partially under- 
stood when it is realized 





The 
_ ™ my > 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
and SOUTHERN RURALIST 

issued semi-monthly and in five sep- 
arate editions, is the only publication 
offering all these advantages: 

| Dominant and economical coverage of 
fa primary market. 

“y Highly localized editorial service—with 
—« resultant reader influence—by the larg- 


est staff of full time editors of any farm 
publication, 


‘y Advertising rate of one-half cent a line 
4 : 
«) per thousand subscribers. 


One Million net paid circulation guar- 


anteed. Advertising rate, $5 per line, 


equivalent to a page rate of $3.64 per 


thousand subscribers. 








Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Pacific Coast Representative: Edward S 


BIRMINGRAM 
Raleigh 





Memphis Dallas 


to the South’ 


belongs to th 


ATLANTA 


that, with but one-fifth of its land sur- 
face as yet under cultivation, the South 


contributes over one-third of the entire 


crop wealth of the United 
States. 

Manufacturers who seek 
new outlets for their mer- 
chandise should cultivate the 
agricultural South, through 
regional advertising. The 
proved purchasing power and 
advanced buying interests of 
this market can most eftec- 
tively be reached and influ- 
enced through the advertis- 


ing pages of its most widely 


circulated publication. 





Eastern Representatives 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Louisville 


- Townsend, 713 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


The 
New York Trust 


Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits ..... ~~ $48,000,000 


TRUSTEES 


Freperic W. ALLEN Lee, Higginson & Company 


Artuur M. ANDERSON J. P. Morgan & Company 
Mortmer N. Buckner Chairman of the Board 
James C. CoLGaTE James B. Colgate & Company 
AuFrrep A. Coox Cook, Nathan & Lehman 
Witi1amM F. Cutter American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. 
Francis B. Davis, JR. United States Rubber Co. 


Harry P. Davison J. P. Morgan & Company 
Rosert W. De Forest De Forest Brothers 
Grorce DousLeDAy Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Russet, H. Dunnam Hercules Powder Company 
SAMUEL H. FisHER New York 
Joun A. Garver Shearman & Sterling 
Artemus L, Gates President 
Harvey D. Gisson Chairman, Executive Committee 
Cuaries HAYDEN Hayden, Stone & Company 
F. N. Horrstor Pressed Steel Car Company 
WALTER JENNINGS New York 
Darwin P. Kincstey New York Life Insurance Co. 
Epwarp E. Loomis Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
Rosert A. Lovett Brown Brothers & Company 
Howarp W. Maxwert Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Epwarp 8. Moore New York 
Grayson M.-P. Murpoy G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
Harry T. Perers New York 
Dean SaGE Zabriskie, Sage, Gray & Todd 
Louis Stewart, Sr. New York 
VANDERBILT WEBB Murray, Aldrich & Webb 


100 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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the rise of copper in 1929, its subsequent 
demoralization. Last week the industry, 
statistically, had recovered not a bit from 
this last collapse. Stocks of copper in the 
Americas were at a new high of 605,000 
tons. Shipments (deliveries to consumers) 
had gained slightly over the previous 
month, were still behind production. 
African production was running high. The 
price was at 94¢, did not seem secure. 
But by the end of the week it had jumped 
to 12¢ and producers still showed no 
inclination to sell in large amounts. 

What makes copper unique is the man- 
ner in which its control rests in the hands 
of a few men. Fortnight ago these men 
met in Manhattan. Leading U. S. repre- 
sentative was Cornelius Francis Kelley, 
president of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
and Copper Exporters, Inc., chairman of 
Copper Institute and spokesman for 25 big 
U. S. producers. From Belgium there 
had come M. Fernand Pisart, managing 
director of the Société Générale des 
Minérals, Belgian outlet for the Katanga 
Mines in the Belgian Congo, and his asso- 
ciate, Camille Gutt. 

Two methods of steadying the industry 
were open. One was to let the price fall 
lower, eliminate high-cost producers. The 
other was to cut down production. It was 
the second that the producers chose, and 
last week, simultaneously with the price- 
rise, details of their plans became known. 

Copper producers will cut down produc- 
tion proportionately until the cut amounts 
to 20,000 tons a month, the margin by 
which production has exceeded consump- 
tion lately. In announcing the agreement, 
careful mention was made of the facts: 
1) that the producers are doing this volun- 
tarily, 2) that the agreement lasts only 
so long as present economic conditions 
prevail, 3) that no reduction of stocks of 
copper on hand is included in the plan. 
In emphasizing the voluntary and tempo- 
rary nature of the agreement, it was ap- 
parent that the coppermen fear the U. S. 
Government’s attitude. The most recent 
test of anti-trust laws applied to such co- 
operation was last year when Attorney 
General Mitchell warned oilmen that en- 
forced curtailment, even for the noble 
purpose of conserving oil, would be held 
illegal. But last week Col. William Joseph 
Donovan, in a speech to the American 
Petroleum Institute gave a more favorable 
opinion, and last winter President Hoover 
hinted to bituminous coal producers that 
he considered there should be exceptions 
to the anti-trust laws. The coppermen 
claimed to have had legal opinion that 
their plan would not be interfered with, 
but from Washington came reports that 
officials had heard of the agreement, 
reacted unfavorably. 

The three swift jerks which jumped 
copper from 9$¢ to 10¢ to 11¢ to 12¢ 
came as welcome news to a market weary 
of bearish developments. This move was 
of course technically independent of last 
week’s Manhattan meeting, but undoubt- 
edly the coppermen talked informally of 
price. With tremendous stocks of copper 
on hand and little prospect of an imme- 
diate reduction in them, the new price 
has yet to meet a real test. But appar- 
ently depression and copper chaos have 
deprived the copper tycoons of none of 
their willingness to take big chances for 
big stakes. 
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ODERN business demands 
speed ... accuracy... effi- 
ciency. Machine methods 


must replace hand methods. Mistakes 
must be eliminated. Time must be 


saved. 


To all sizes and kinds of business 


Addressograph brings the most 
modern method of handling countless 


name and data writing operations 


speedily—accurately—economically. 


of the time formerly required. It heads 
statements and ledger sheets —fills- 
in collection forms—imprints factory 
job tickets—writes dividend and 


payroll checks —imprints insurance 
premium notices, gas, electric, and 


telephone bills, envelopes and circu- 


lars— prints and duplicates letters 


and forms. 


Tens of thousands of concerns are 


hand methods ? How many costly 
mistakes are being made? How much 


time is being wasted? How many 


sales opportunities are being missed 
through failure to get your selling 
messages out regularly, systematic- 


ally, always on time? In the modern, 


efficient, economical method of han- 
dling such operations lies the way to 
reduced expense and increased 


profits. 
The Addressograph representative 


in your locality will be glad to study 
your name and data writing needs 


and show you exactly what economies 
Addressograph will effect in com- 
parison with the methods you are 


now using. He is at your service with- 


out obligation. 


saving millions every year by using 


Addressograph equipment writes Addressograph, not merely in one 


and imprints hundreds of office and department but in every department. 


factory forms without error and 10 to Mistakes are being eliminated. Time 


50 times faster than is possible by the 


is being saved. The whole daily 


old hand methods. It does this work routine is speeded up. 


at a fraction of the cost— in a fraction : 
How many forms are now being 


The Addressograph line is complete—small or large machines written in your business by laborious 
as the business requires. These machines operate at speeds of 

500 f0 12,000 im- 
pressions per hour. 
Small machines from 
$20 to $264.75— 
electric machines from 
$295 to $870— 
automatic machines 
from $595 to $12,750. 
Prices f.0. b. Factory. 


Class 5200 Dupligraph 
produces 500 personalized 
letters an hour with name 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Limited, 30¥ ront Street, W., Toronto, Ontario 1 Rp we ae ret 

Or ette 2G te. 

European General Offices: Addressograph, Limited, London N. W. 10 Rieteen vee So wad 

Divisions of Addressograph International Corporation duplicating machines 

$57.50 to $2,025. Prices 
f. o. b. Factory. 


Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 
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Sea Picture 


In Manhattan newspapers one morn- 
ing last week burst a story romantic, un- 
confirmed, yet weighted with authoritative 
detail: potent Pan American Airways, 
Inc. was negotiating with Great Britain’s 
Imperial Airways, Ltd. to form a three- 
day transatlantic air service via Bermuda 
and the Azores. 

To the staff of Pan American it was 
pure news. To youthful President Juan 
Terry Trippe it was a headache. He did 
not want his plan known so soon. Closeted 
in his office on the 42nd floor of the 
Chanin Building, President Trippe re- 
luctantly admitted that negotiations were 
“now practically completed, looking 
towards the early operation of a service 
. . - between Bermuda and the U. S.” Of 
the route east of Bermuda he had nothing 
to say. But Major G. E. Woods Hum- 
phery, managing director of Imperial Air- 
ways, who arrived from England a few 
days later, promptly dismissed any notion 
that it could be opened in less than two 
years. 

President Trippe’s consternation was as 
nothing compared to the state of M. 
André Bouilloux La Font, managing di- 
rector of France’s Aéropostale, in Manhat- 
tan last week to work out with President 
Trippe troublesome details of their com- 
panies’ routes in South America. (Pan 
American wants the privilege of a per- 
manent base at Cayenne, French Guiana, 


American corporations. 


63 Wall Street 
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National Biscuit Company 


RACKERS and dividends! Every time you open 

a package of “Uneedas” or “Nabiscos”, you are 
contributing to the profits of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany. Being a leader in its field places National Biscuit 
among the 28 major American corporations the common 
stocks of which underlie NoRTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES—the largest fixed investment trust (*). 
“NATS” are certificates of ownership in a fixed group 
of outstanding common stocks, deposited under a trust 
agreement with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Through “NATS” you acquire an ownership in 
the National Biscuit Company and 27 other leading 


Write for folder T4 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses) 


* Over $125,000,000 purchased by investors. 


where Aéropostale has exclusive flying 
rights.) M. La Font and his aides saw 
the newspaper story, rushed to the Chanin 
Building before even the Pan American 
office force had arrived, waited in an agi- 
tated huddle. President Trippe placated 
them, put in a hurry call for Technical 
Adviser Charles Augustus Lindbergh to 
take them to luncheon at the Cloud Club 
on the 66th floor of the Chrysler Building 
across the street. Then he telephoned Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General Warren 
Irving Glover in Washington, requesting 
that the official confirmation of the story 
be sure to state that “Aéropostale prob- 
ably would be interested” in the trans- 
atlantic project. Mr. Glover also said that 
his department was “prepared to give mail 
to the line whenever it is ready” which, 
according to reports, will be within a year. 
If the plan goes through, Pan American 
will fly the 821 mi. between the U. S. and 
Bermuda, landing there by courtesy of 
Imperial Airways, which holds exclusive 
air rights on the islands. Imperial will 
fly the 3,699-mi. route between Bermuda, 
Azores and England in two daylight jumps, 
requiring an average cruising speed in ex- 
cess of 130 m.p.h. At last report, Aéro- 
postale had won from Portugal the exclu- 
sive rights at Horta, Azores (Time, March 
3). Observers last week predicted Aéro- 
postale would gladly yield entry in return 
for a part in the transatlantic system. 


With its equipment of Consolidated 
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Fleetsters (capable of 150 m.p.h. with 
2,000-lb. payload) acquired in the pur- 
chase of NYRBA Lines (Tre, Sept. 1), 
Pan American is already in a fair position 
to operate a U. S.-Bermuda line. And if 
passengers are eventually to be carried, 
there are NYRBA’S 20-passenger Com- 
modore flying boats. For its part, Im- 
perial Airways has its new four-motored 
flying boat (first of a series) with a re- 
ported cruising range of 3,000 mi. But few 
airmen supposed that regular schedules 
could be undertaken before 1932. 

With the new picture thus disclosed, in- 
cidents hitherto puzzling came into focus 
—the maps of Atlantic shipping lanes that 
































International 
JuAN TERRY TRIPPE 
The clutter on his desk was explained. 


have cluttered President Trippe’s office 
since early this year; President Trippe’s 
visit to Europe last May, his private 
meetings with bigwigs of air transport, his 
reticence upon returning; his flight two 
weeks ago to Charleston, S. C. and Nor- 
folk, Va., possible U. S. terminals of the 
Bermuda line; the establishment by Pan 
American’s infant sister company, New 
York Airways, Inc., of a summer serv- 
ice between New York and Atlantic City 
—a service without apparent justification 
oe which two radio stations were 
yullt. 

Easiest conclusion is that Pan Ameri- 
can and Imperial are hurrying into action 
to capture U. S. mail contracts before the 
projected service of International Zep- 
pelin Transport Corp. (Trae, April 7) can 
start. Against that, however, is President 
Trippe’s close friendship with Director 
Martin Wrongsky of Germany’s Luft 
Hansa and Luft Hansa’s close alliance with 
the Zeppelin organization. But whatever 
the strategy involved, Pan American’s 32- 
year-old president, by his silent, lone- 
handed maneuver, loomed larger than ever 
in world aviation. 

a wrens 
Flights & Flyers 

No. 365. In a drizzling rain one after- 

noon last week, Dr. John G. Brock,* 





*No kin of William S. Brock, of Detroit’s 
famed world flying team, Brock & (Edward 
Frederick) Schlee. 
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Kansas City optician, took his plane off 
from Kansas City’s Fairfax Airport, 
circled for a half-hour with an escort of | 
nine Army planes from Ft. Leavenworth, | 
landed to be handshaken and backslapped | 
by civic leaders. The flight, according to | 
the optician and witnesses, completed an | 
unbroken series of daily hops, on business 
or pleasure, for one year. On some days 
last winter, Dr. Brock insisted on ventur- | 
ing aloft when wind, cold or fog held | 
scheduled planes earthbound—even when 
a snowplow was required to open a runway | 
for him. Explained Dr. Brock: “Every | 
day I have a feeling that I want to take 
up one of my planes.” He owns two. 

Italian Triads. Italy’s Minister of 
Aeronautics General Italo Balbo has in- 
sisted that the Italian Air Force perfect 
itself in long distance flights by large 
groups of planes. One was made with 
more than 60 ships in the western Medi- 
terranean, another with about 30 in the 
eastern Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 
Last week the Ministry announced a still 
more ambitious project: a formation flight 
of twelve Savoia-Marchetti seaplanes from 
Orbetello, Italy, to Rio de Janeiro. First 
part of the flight, scheduled for Dec. 15, 
is to be in easy stages to Bolama, on the | 
west coast of Africa; thence a single hop, 
in formation of four triads, 1,800 mi. to | 
Natal, Brazil. General Balbo himself is 
to be flight commander, with Commander 
U. Maddalena, famed duration flyer, as 
adjutant. 

“Fighting Three.” For 18 planes to 
fly in a year 600,000 mi., much of the time 
over open seas and in wingtip-to-wingtip 
formation; for them to make 861 take-offs 
and 861 landings on the decks of aircraft 
carriers; for them to engage in all sorts 
of violent maneuvers. dog fights, bombing 
attacks, all without the slightest injury to 
any pilot—that, airmen will agree, is fly- 
ing. And for that, squadron VE-3B 
(“Fighting Three’) of the aircraft carrier 
Lexington was named last week 1929-30 
winner of the Navy’s Herbert Schiff 
Memorial Trophy. 

“Fighting Three,’ known also to the 
service as the yellow-tailed “Striking 
Eagles,” is made up of single-seater Boe- 
ing fighters flown by 18 officers and condi- 
tioned by 65 enlisted men. From President 
Hoover on Dec. 5, Lieut. Commander 
Samuel Paul Ginder (squadron com- 
mander, July 1, 1929—May 15, 1930) will 
receive the trophy for his mates. After a 
yedr, a replica will be his to keep. 
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Result of a Sales Plan 


To “get people into the air,” most air 
transport lines cut their fares sharply at 
the beginning of the year (Time, Feb. 10). 
About six months later, judging they had 
gone far toward promoting the flying 
habit, the operators upped their rates 
again. How well the first stage of their 
plan succeeded was shown last week in a 
report for January-June by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 

U. S. transport lines carried more pas- 
sengers (208,357) than in the whole of 
1929 (173,405). Moreover, passenger 
traffic for the first half (which is the 
period of less favorable flying weather) 
was four times greater than for the first 
half of 1929. 


We Are Making Things 


HOT 


FOR COLD FEET 


Ir May seem difficult to imagine any relationship 
between what women are wearing this winter 


and thousands of tiny little motors that left our 
assembly lines last summer. Yet, it is these mo- 
tors which have made it possible for the most 
cold-blooded of the sex to abandon red flannels 
and sally forth, snug and warm on bitter eve- 
nings, clad in filmy tulle and not much else. 
Unseen, unheard beneath the hood of milady’s 
car, this tiny power-plant creates a hot-house at- 
mosphere for satin-shod feet and powdered shoul- 
ders—a heater that really heats the entire tonneau. 
It is a marvel of ingenuity, requiring less current 
than a headlamp, never needing oil and sturdily 
built to last as long as the car. Like all Robbins 
& Myers motors, it is specially made for its job 
—designed, engineered and executed by an organ- 
ization that has been making small motors for 
every use for a third of a century. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 


in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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Football 


A flash, a moment of gameness was all 
that Princetonians asked of a team which 
since the beginning of the season had not 
beaten anybody except one minor oppo- 
nent. Instead, scored on by a fluke field 
goal in the first. two minutes, Princeton 
somehow became for .1 hr., 19 min. one 
of the great teams of the U. S. The 
heroes were the linesmen, led by Mexican- 
born Capt. Ricardo Mestres, who broke 
through to drop the great Yale backs, 
and Quarterback Trix Bennett who 
played without a rest, who scored the 
touchdown that put Princeton ahead at 
the half, who failed by two inches only 
to get over the first down that would have 
meant another score and victory in the 
fog and rain, in the last minute of play, 
on Yale’s five-yard line. The touchdown 
the Yale substitutes had made on a long 
pass across the goal line in the third 
period was still good. Yale 10, Prince- 


ton 7. 


St. Mary’s three touchdowns came 
when they were needed to beat the 12 
to o lead of a Fordham team that had 
not been beaten since 1928. St. Mary’s 
20, Fordham 12. 


Northwestern made sure of a tie for 
the Big Ten conference championship by 
running around the tired Wisconsin for- 
wards in the last half to win, 20 to 7. 


A\utue Kobe: 


WHEN RED-AND-GOLDS 


Michigan, the other team in the tie, beat 
Minnesota on Halfback Wheeler’s run- 
back of a punt, 7 to o. Michigan still 
has to beat the feeble Chicago team this 
week. 


Backs Langmaid and Brown got Wil- 


liams the “Little Three” title as expected. 
Williams 16, Amherst 13. 

A big-league, beautifully drilled team 
from little Holy Cross, hitherto of no 
account, gave miserable Harvard a lesson 
in lateral passing and line bucking, 27 to o. 


Halfbacks Zimmerman and Glover 
ploughed through a Georgia team that 
had beaten Yale and New York Univer- 
sity to keep Tulane in the battle for 
southern supremacy. Tulane 25, Georgia 
oO. 


Washington Statesmen who could prob- 
ably give Notre Dame a close play for 
the championship of the U. S., played 
conservatively against Washington, be- 
cause the Pacific coast title depended on 
the game. End Lyle Maskell booted a 
field goal over in the first two minutes 
of play and at the end it was still Wash- 
ington State 3, - aan °. 


Utah, under the eublentic of Ike Arm- 
strong, blanked Colorado 34 to o. Thus 
Utah for the third consecutive time be- 
came Rocky Mountain Conference cham- 


e 


OF AUTUMN JUST MEAN BED- 
AND-COLDS FOR YOU.++AND 
YOu’D LIKE TO ENJOY A GOOD 
SMOKE « ¢ «e REMEMBER THAT ONE 
GREAT CIGARETTE.+++-WHICH 
CLEARS THE WAY TO OLD-FASH- 


IONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT, 


a 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


o 


SPUD cicareTTEs - 


20 FOR 20¢ 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC,, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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21 consecu- 


pion. Another Utah record: 
tive games ain wens, 





Dartmouth ery 224 yards with for- 
ward passes to beat a_hard-fighting 
Cornell team, 19 to 1 ‘3: 


Alabama, still eaktenten, swept through 
Louisiana State as expected, 33 too. 


sree” Wee 
Lightweight Lightning 


Odds were 3 to 1 for sallow, hard-hit- 
ting Lightweight Champion Al Singer as 
he met Challenger Tony Canzoneri, once 
featherweight champion, in Manhattan 
last week. It was to be 15 rounds and the 
reporter broadcasting at the ringside made 
the obvious comment that both men were 
getting set for a long fight. Suddenly 
something happened. Singer reached for 
Canzoneri with a left jab—reached a Jit- 
tle too far. Canzoneri shot his own left 
over, jarring the champion’s jaw. The 
punch was not particularly hard, but it 
flustered Singer. He stepped back to get 
his bearings, then launched the flurry of 
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International 
CHAMPION CANZONERI 
He knocked the odds silly. 


punches any fighter turns loose when he 
has been hurt, to show that he has not 
been hurt. Canzoneri ducked, swung a 
right and then a short, lightning-fast left 
hook that landed on the point of Singer’s 
jaw. The champion went down on his face 
as the people who had laid 3 to 1 knew 
their money was gone: when a fighter falls 
on his face he seldom gets up. At the 
count of seven Singer flopped over on his 
back. His face was under the ropes and 
looking up he took hold of the middle 
rope, pulled himself half erect. But the 
count had ended and he had lost his title. 


—— o -- 





Jones Out 

When Robert Tyre Jones Jr. of Atlanta 
marched off the eleventh green at Merion 
Cricket Club with the world’s four major 
golf titles safely in hand (Time, Oct. 6) 
it was generally understood that he would 
continue competitive golf. He stated that 
he would not retire. Last week he an- 
nounced: He is definitely out of tourna- 
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Re ceenial is tightening. Goods 


move most satisfactorily and profitably over 
shortest distances between producer and 

consumer. Retail dealers rightly are 
demanding the sort of service facilities 








IN KANSAS CITY 


Engineers report that the 6-foot 
Missouri River channel to the 
Mississippi is almost completed, 
almost ready for barge line opera- 
tion. This new-old transportation 
artery shortly will give low-cost 
water connections with all inland 
waterways and with the seaboard. 
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which enable them to give promptest 
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service with minimum stocks. 


Here, in one of the country’s best pros- 
pering territories, 21 million people 
look to Kansas City as the principal 
source of commodity supply. And, of 

this vast group, 19 million are served 
more economically from Kansas City than 
from any other market. 


Kansas City has every transportation 
advantage. Twelve trunk line rail- 
roads radiate in every direction giving 
fast passenger and freight service. The 
6-ft. Missouri River channel is almost 
completed. Regularly scheduled air- 
plane service connects Kansas City 
with every section of the country. 
Here, too, is an important center of 
truck and bus transportation. 


Get nearer this vast market. Serve the 
Kansas City territory from Kansas City. 


Utilize its transportation and manufac- 
turing advantages to your own profit. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 


KANSAS gC IT Ye 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the 


__ industry. 
Name - 
Firm _ 
Address ___- 


oe 
{1 saw your advertisement in Time} 
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ment golf; will continue his career as an 
Atlanta barrister; will presently make a 
series of one-reel cinemas for Warner 
Bros., “purely educational in character.” 
Excerpts: 

“Upon the close of the 1930 golfing 
season I determined immediately that I 
would withdraw entirely from golfing com- 
petition of a serious nature. Fourteen 
years of intense tournament play... 
had given me about all I wanted in the 
way of hard work in the game. ... I 
felt that my profession required more of 
my time and effort, leaving golf ...a 
means of obtaining recreation and enjoy- 
ment. ...I1 have decided upon a step 
which I think ought to be explained to 
the golfers of this country. ...I cer- 
tainly shall never become a professional 
golfer. But since I am no longer a com- 
petitor I feel free to act entirely outside 
the amateur rule. . . . I expect to return 
to the practice of my profession unham- 
pered by the necessity of keeping my golf 
up to championship requirements.” 
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More Game Birds 


Harry Bartow Hawes, the chubby Sena- 
tor from Missouri whose pretty daughter 
got married last week (see p. 42), wrote 
a letter last week to Joseph Palmer Knapp 
of Crowell Publishing Co. In it he stated 
that he had decided not to be president of 
Mr. Knapp’s newly formed foundation, 
More Game Birds in America, Inc. Last 
September he had accepted the position, 
had agreed to give up his political career, 
spend his energy increasing U. S. game 
birds at a salary of $35,000 per year 
(Time, Sept. 15). At that time he had 
understood that the organization was to 
be national in scope, was to have its head- 
quarters in Washington. “Your subse- 
quent determination,” he wrote in his 
resignation, “to maintain the headquarters 
and executive offices in New York, con- 
trary to our agreement and over my 


“SIC MANET 
GLORIA MUNDI” 


i 
A\No in the fifth century, the Ostrogoths, 


led by Theodoric, were victorious over the Roman 
Emperor Zeno, securing some of the richest provinces 
of the Empire.’” Later, Theodoric defeated Odoacer, 
King of Italy, and reigned over that country wisely 
and well until his death in 596. 

It reads like a story book now. Forgotten is Odoacer, 
and scarce a whisper comes down the corridors of 


Mausoleum of Theodoric the Great 


time of Zeno, proud Emperor of the East. “’Sic transit 
gloria mundi.” But the name of the “barbarian,” Theo- 


doric the Great, has endured for fourteen centuries, kept alive in the minds of men by the 
remarkable mausoleum erected to his memory (in 526 at Ravenna, Italy). 

For centuries, a mausoleum was a tribute to greatness, a fitting resting place for kings. Today, 
mausoleums of surpassing beauty ere within reach of moderate incomes. The Georgia Marble 
Company supplies its dealers with an expertly planned Design Service, which will aid you in the 


selection of a suitable mausoleum design. 


THE-GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, 


Wellman Mausoleum, Paterson, N. J. 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


TATE, GEORGIA 


. « Presbrey Leland Studios, New York 


vigorous objection and your selection of 
all officers from New York City . . . robs 
the foundation’ of its proposed national 
character and limits its activity. ...I 
believe my efforts will be more effective 
in a broader field.” 


The More Game Birds in America 
foundation opened its offices fortnight ago 
in Manhattan. Unlike most other bird 
societies, its aim is propagation of birds 
rather than conservation. The members 
believe that U. S. game birds are being 
destroyed by “vermin” and starved, not 
shot to death. Land drainage, which has 
dried up the marshy places where ducks 
feed, is partly responsible for the fact 
that there are only about one and three- 
quarters wild ducks left for every U. S. 
citizen. Inspired by the British system 
whereby game birds have increased go00% 
since the War, Mr. Knapp has formu- 
lated a plan for farmers to raise wild 














© Harris & Ewing 
Missouri’s HAWES 
He felt cramped in New York. 


fowl, use their spare lands for feeding 
places, collect from hunters who come to 
their farms to shoot. Each bird will be 
banded, may be marketed. The selling of 
hunted wild fowl is now prohibited by all 
the States. 

To test his theory, Mr. Knapp tried 
raising ducks himself on Currituck Sound, 
N. C. He successfully hatched out 54% 
of his eggs. Many a game specialist has 
experimented along the same lines. Bob- 
white quail have been bred for ten years 
by William B. Coleman, in Virginia. 
Eugene M. Simpson, superintendent of 
Oregon State Game Farm is now trying to 
rear grey partridges on a large scale. 

This week the commission meets in 
Manhattan to elect another president in 
Senator Hawes’s place. Among founders 
of the More Game Birds in America 
foundation are Publisher Thomas Ham- 
bley Beck of Collier’s Weekly; Col. 
Arthur Foran, Comptroller of the Port of 
the City of New York. 
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MEDICINE 


Gases for Pneumonia 


The mixture of carbon dioxide and 
oxygen which often will resuscitate per- 
sons shocked by electricity, may also be 
helpful to pneumonia patients, announced 
New York Edison System Electric Light 
Co. last week. Dr. John Jay Wittmer, the 
company’s medical chief, used the mixture 
(7% carbon dioxide, 93% oxygen)*on 127 
pneumonia cases. Of these 42 were defi- 
nitely beyond recovery. Of the remaining 
85, 70 were cured, 15 died. This relative 
success, thought the company, warranted 
informing the medical profession, which 
might experiment more widely. 

In pneumonia, exudates (blood, pus, 
serum, germs) accumulate in the minute 
air chambers of the lungs. The lungs lose 
their sponginess, resemble the liver. In 
addition, areas of these air cells become 
devitalized, collapse. All this prevents an 
adequate amount of oxygen getting into 
the blood, and waste carbon dioxide and 
toxins escaping from the blood. The lungs 
labor to breathe until they and the poi- 
soned heart become exhausted. 

Since Professor Yandell Henderson of 
Yale, by his studies on the biochemistry 


Christmas Gift shou 





of respiration and the physiology of cir- 
culation, indicated the way, doctors have 
been giving their failing pneumonia 
patients extra oxygen to breathe. Enough 
oxygen then can get through the plugged 
air spaces at each gasp to sustain the 
dying patient for two, three minutes. 
Consequently he need not strain to 
breathe at the normal rate (16 to 20 
times a minute). 

In normal breathing, carbon dioxide 
taken into the lungs from the blood helps 
(via the brain) to stimulate the lungs to 
expand and contract. Based on this phys- 
iological fact is the principle of giving 
cases of electrical shock, and now (ex- 
perimentally) pneumonia cases, a little 


lung-stimulating carbon dioxide with the | 


excess of pure oxygen for the blood. 


a 


Again Eastman 


The unexpected lightning of George 
Eastman’s generosity struck again last 
week—at Paris. He offered the commu- 
nity $1,000,000 for a dental and throat 
clinic like the ones he has already given 
to Rochester, London, Rome and (last 
month) Stockholm. 


ee 





Proprietary Products 

The government last week reported on 
the proprietary medicine business of last 
year. For statistical purposes these 
trade-marked medicines include goods 
dispensed upon physicians’ prescrip- 
tions, drugs sold to the general public, 
also disinfectants, insecticides and fungi- 
cides. Their total wholesale value totaled 
$313,764,874. Their bare production 
costs (materials, containers, fuel and 
electric current) was $92,630,000. The 
difference was spent mostly for advertis- 
ing, less for labor, least for profits. Be- 
cause retailers must make 33% to 40% 


gross profits on such medicinals to keep in | 


business, the cost of these goods to the 
public approached $450,000,000. 


t’s everylhing this yeat’s 


be 


HIS year, Sunkist Junior Electric Juice Extractor fits everyone’s 
Christmas gift policy to a T! 


It’s sensible. Hard to find a family nowadays where orange or 
lemon juice isn’t wanted daily for breakfast or entertaining. 


And yet it has the bit of luxury you hope for in gifts. So many 
people still extract fruit juices by hand because it can be done that 
way. 

But it’s so much easier with Sunkist Junior. Plug it in on ary 
electric light socket. Flip the switch—and Sunkist Junior gets a glass 
or a gallon of orange, lemon or grapefruit juice in a jiffy! Better juice, 
too—“aerated”’, and with all the healthful fruit pulp finely shredded. 
Saves time, waste, labor; the reaming bulb and alabaster glass bowl 
lift right off for quick rinsing under running water. 


Sunkist Junior is fully guaranteed by the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange for heavy household duty. It stands 10 inches high on its 
rubber feet and weighs 6 pounds. The price—$14.95—is much less 
than you pay for many household appliances used far less frequently. 


Note how exactly Sunkist Junior fills many places on your holiday 
shopping list—for the family—for friends who entertain—for every- 
one with an orange-squeezing problem. It’s scarcely 


possible to imagine a home where it would not $1495 
we 


serve as a daily reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


at department, electri 


cal and hardware 

e stores. If your dealer 
is sold out, send cou 

pon now with money 

order for $14.95 

e (Canada $19.95) and 

a Sunkist Junior will 


be sent to reach you 
ELECTRIC JUICE EXTRACTOR 


before Christmas. 


Mail coupon to nearest address 


CALIFORNIA Fruit GROWERS EXCHANGE, Div. 2011 | 
900 No. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. | 

Or Box 530, Station C, Los Angeles, Calif. | 

| 


| , ' 
| Enclosed is money order for $14.95 (Canada $19.95). Send Sunkist Junior. 
SINR co ae | re 

















There is 
a Right Smoke 
for You... 
but have you found it? 


F you are not sure that you’ve found 

the right form or the right brand, 
you haven’t found your right smoke. 

If you are not a pipe smoker, maybe 
you should be. Go to your dealer and 
get a pipe (or better—two!) and Edge- 
worth. Many men have found this the 
winning combination! 

If you are a pipe smoker, perhaps 
Edgeworth will help you to get greater 
satisfaction from your pipes. All kinds 
and conditions of men in every walk of 
life and every country in the world 
have gladly told how they found their 
right smoke in pipes—and Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth has tried to deserve this 
favor. It is a blend of choice old bur- 
leys. And Edgeworth’s distinctive 
“eleventh process” makes pipe smok- 
ing cooler and richer than ever before. 


Edgeworth is at your nearest deal- 
er’s now—15¢ the tin. Or send coupon 
below for generous trial packet— Free. 


EDGEWORTH 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—‘“‘Ready-Rubbed’’ and 
“Plug Slice.’”’ All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 224 St. 756 
Richmond, Va. 
I'll try your Edgeworth. And I’il try it in a 
good pipe. 
Name 


Address. 
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Ghosts in a Garden 


Opera in London is a ghost that will 
not be laid. Companies organize, fail, 
only to have other companies arise be- 
hind them. Alone to preserve prestige 
has been the theatre in which most of the 
world’s historic singers have been heard: 
famed Covent Garden, in the midst of 
the principal flower, fruit and vegetable 
market of the city. 

After last spring’s opera season (TIME, 
May 12) it looked as if Covent Garden 
might again be forced to go dark oper- 
atically. But last week British Broad- 
cast Co. came to the rescue (as it did 
some years ago for British orchestral 
music), announced that it would subsidize 
Covent Garden Opera to the extent of 
$150,000 a year. The new Company, 
headed by F. A. Szarvasy of Dunlop 
Rubber Co. Ltd. will present 200 per- 
formances a year. Only for ten weeks in 
the spring will world-famed artists be 
engaged. Six-week seasons in autumn 
and winter and fortnightly seasons in six 
outlying cities will be given by British 
artists at popular prices. The scheme is 
not unlike that propounded by Sir 
Thomas Beecham who has already spent 
$10,000,000 of his pill fortune on opera 
in England. 

Coincidentally last week there rose at 
Covent Garden a ghost of another descrip- 
tion. Seats had been taken out of the 
auditorium. Jazzman Herman Darewski 
(composer of “Whispering,” ‘“K-K- 
Katy”) was playing for a ball, when sud- 
denly he noticed his drummer drop his 
sticks, stare goggle-eyed into space. 
Darewski turned and saw (he said) an 
apparition of Wagner’s Siegfried, hel- 
meted and armed, stalking over the heads 
of the dancers. Darewski collapsed in a 
chair. Dancers flocked around him, said 
they could see nothing. But the incident 
gave rise to much whispering. It has 
long been rumored that Covent Garden is 
haunted (so, it is said, are the Drury 
Lane and Haymarket Theatres). The 
arrogant Siegfried might well have ob- 
jected to the use of his hunting-ground 
for dances, cinema and other money- 
raising devices to which the old theatre 
has of late years been reduced. 


Lonely & Great 

“Come with me to Heaven, but come on 
wings. Do not climb by a ladder.” With 
this exhortation last week Conductor 
Arturo Toscanini rehearsed his Philhar- 
monic-Symphony players through the 
great C Minor Symphony of Johannes 
Brahms. Tenderly, painstakingly, he 
molded every phrase and his men, as one, 
obeyed him. Magnificently he soared 
through the concluding chorale and even 
the stodgiest horn-player seemed to find 
the wings with which to follow. Then the 
little Italian called a pause, ate a bowl of 
soup with a raw egg in it before going 
on with the preparation of his first Man- 
hattan concert of the season. 

In Manhattan Toscanini is even more 
of a god this year than last. After he left 
last April he won unprecedented triumphs 


in Paris, Vienna, Leipzig, Berlin, London 
(Time, May 19, 26). He conducted Tann- 
hauser and Tristan at Bayreuth, gave new 
life to the declining Wagner festivals, was 
asked to take over the artistic direction. 
But despite his successes he came back 
last week depressed, lonely. In Bayreuth 
he was deeply affected by the death of 
Siegfried Wagner. After his own Phil- 
harmonic, the Bayreuth Orchestra was a 
constant source of displeasure and disap- 
pointment to him. And on July 13 large, 
capable Signora Toscanini lost her wed- 
ding ring, the next day broke her leg 
which has been so long healing that she 
was unable to go with her husband to the 
U.S. Without Signora Carla (his name for 
his wife, who always calls him ‘“Tosca’’), 
without his pretty daughters Wanda and 
Wally, without his pet griffon Picciu, he 
is alone save for a valet and Friend Max 








TOSCANINI (AT REHEARSAL) 


“Come with me to Heaven... . 


Smith, onetime musical critic of the New 
York American. Above all things he hates 


Manhattan’s noise. He lives at the Hotel 
Astor, presumably because of his friend- 
ship for Owner Frederick Muschenheim. 

Last week’s concert again suggested that 
lonely individuals make the greatest music. 
The Orchestra played the Bach-Beethoven- 
Brahms programasif completely bewitched 
by the slight, grey-haired figure, swaying 
constantly, sometimes singing along in a 
thin, croaking voice. The smart audience 
was also hypnotized into perfect behavior. 
It arrived punctually, never once ap- 
plauded at the wrong time, saved its 
coughs for intermissions. After the con- 
cert there gathered back-stage Chairman 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay of the Phil- 
harmonic Board of Directors, Banker Otto 
Hermann Kahn, Soprano Lucrezia Bori, 
Packer Charles Henry Swift and his wife 
Soprano Claire Dux, Pianist Jose Iturbi, 
Violinist Joseph Szigeti. Hovering benignly 
about was tall, handsome Bruno Zirato, 
onetime personal representative of Enrico 
Caruso, engaged this year to fill the same 
sort of position for Toscanini. 
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.... At the Indian Queen Hotel in Washington the 
stage was set for the cleverest political trap of 1830, 
a trap to catch President Andrew Jackson. The trap- 
pers: Vice-President John Clay Calhoun and his dis- 
gruntled South Carolina supporters. Their purpose: to 
make the President commit himself to South Caro- 
lina’s extreme State’s Rights doctrine, particularly a 
state’s privilege of nullifying an obnoxious federal 
law (in this case the high-protection tariff). Their bait: 
a party banquet to commemorate the birthday of the 
late great Thomas Jefferson, prime champion of state 
as well as personal rights. 


The dinner was to begin at 5 in the afternoon, but 
the guests, attracted by rumors of the trap, crowded 
the lobby by 4 o’clock. Little groups studied the din- 
ner program, noted the 24 toasts to be proposed. Many 
a guest remarked on what seemed to be a preponder- 
ance of State’s Rights sentiments. One group, chiefly 
Pennsylvanians, marched out en masse, announcing 
loudly and a little self-consciously that they would be 
party to no such unpatriotic proceedings. Other dis- 
senters remained, anxious to see what they could see. 


.... Promptly at 5 the President arrived, and the 
dinner began. But it was near 7 before the first toast, 
to Thomas Jefferson, was given. After that they came 
rapidly. And there could be no doubt of the turn the 
dinner was taking as, one after another, the toasts 
subtly praised Jefferson for originating the State’s 
Rights doctrine, praised Kentucky and Virginia for 
their State’s Rights resolutions of 1798, praised Georgia 
for its action against the Cherokee Indians, quoted 
State’s Rights sentiments from Jefferson’s speeches. 
Many a volunteer speaker supplemented the 24 regular 
toasts with dissertations on the State’s Rights theme. 
The President listened attentively, gave no hint to 
what he was thinking. 
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Finally, when the dinner was some four hours old, 
President Jackson glanced up at Toastmaster John 
Roane, glanced down at a slip of paper in his hand, 
rose to his feet. The hum of excitement was quickly 
silenced. The President raised his wine glass, said six 
crisp words: “Our Union: It must be preserved!” 

Dead silence followed the President’s toast, then a 
general murmur, then sounds of angry dissent from 
some of the Southern delegates. Alert, quick-witted, 
Senator Hayne of South Carolina jumped up, politely 
if unorthodoxly suggested that the President add the 
word “Federal” before the word “Union”. The Presi- 
dent bowed, reproposed his toast: “Our Federal Union: 
It must be preserved!” Soothed by this vague qualifi- 
cation the delegates drained their glasses. 


Vice-President Calhoun did not drain his. Almost 
before the President’s toast was finished he was on his 
feet, scowling, holding up his glass. As the President 
sat down and the room grew silent, he looked around. 
“The Union:” he said slowly, “Next to our Liberty most 
dear! May we remember that it can only be preserved 
by respecting the rights of the States and distributing 
equally the benefits and burthen of the Union!’”.... 

So, in part, would TIME have reported the 
eventful Jefferson Birthday Dinner of April 
13th, 1830. So, too, would TIME have reported 
how President Jackson’s epigrammatic toast, 
amended, overshadowing Calhoun’s too lengthy 
answer, provided a slogan for the nation; how, 
nevertheless, Calhoun’s recalcitrant state grew 
increasingly troublesome until, in 1832, it was 
appeased temporarily by a compromise tariff; 
how the State’s Rights group constantly gained 
support until the outbreak of Civil War. 


TIME 
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YELLOW 
FINGERS 


that 
DISGRACE 


INSTEAD OF ON YOUR 
FINGERS, YELLOW 
STAIN STOPS ON 
ATTACHMENT 
INSIDE HOLDER 


| TOBACCO 
- YELLO 
“HOLDER 


PROVE THIS FOR YOURSELF ! | 


Smoke the next three packages 
of cigarettes with aTOBACCO YELLO* 
Holder.Then open the Holder and let 
your own eyes see the “dark brown” 
evidence—the sticky yellow stain 
on the attachment instead of on 
your lips, fingers and teeth. Your 
TOBACCO YELLO Holder is guaran- 


teed to show you! Or your money will | 


be refunded. No other holder is like it! 


A great University, after complete scientific tests, 
states: the Tobacco Yello Holder stops 66.5% of 
the yellow stain(TAR). By stopping TAR, the plea- 
sure of smoking is doubled, you feel better, stain 
is eliminated. 9,000 doctors are using this holder. 
Sold by Cigar, Drug and De- 
partment Stores in the United To 
States and Canada—In Briar $10 
andColors for men and women. 


KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC. 
Est. 1851 120 Fifth Avenue - New York, N.Y. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


| and incredible material. 
| important members of the cast have been 
| killed. Most inevitable shot: Miss Loy 
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The New Pictures 


Laughter (Paramount). Donald Ogden 
Stewart wrote the dialog. and he and 
Director Harry D’Arrast together wrote 
the story; Nancy Carroll, Frederic March, 
Frank Morgan act it. Since, like all good 
dramas, Laughter represents a total of the 
talents assembled for making it, it is hard 
to give one more credit than another, but 
Stewart’s personality has most definitely 
set its stamp on the result. In Laughter 
for once he has not depended on his par- 
ticular kind of humor. He has used a 
theme that has served many generations 
but which he symbolized in a new and 
satisfactory way. Laughter has been built 
creatively, from the inside out, and Direc- 
tor D’Arrast and his associates have made 
it convincingly a drama of the present 
time. It concerns a woman who married 
a rich man much older than herself, and 
how her marriage affected two younger 
men who are in love with her. Best shot: 
Reporters taking Frank Morgan’s picture 
in his costume as Napoleon at a fancy 
dress ball. 

a ee 


The Life of the Party (Warner). 
People who feel humiliated when they find 
themselves laughing at comedy which 
bases its appeal on noise, cheap wise- 
cracks, furniture smashing, the loss of 
trousers and similar devices will not enjoy 
The Life of the Party. It is a slapstick 
feature with Winnie Lightner and Irene 
Delroy as a pair ot gold-diggers who are 
discharged from a music store, raid a 
dress-making establishment, and go to 
Havana looking for kind old men. It is 
stupid stuff, yet funny. Best line: a horse- 
racing Colonel (Charles Butterworth), 
seeing his entry turn around and run the 
wrong way when a black cat crosses the 
track: “Ah, the pity of it.” 

Renegades (Fox). Another Foreign 
Legion charade, this one is built around 
a fascinating spy (Myrna Loy) and four 
comrades of the Legion, one of whom has 
been delegated to provide comic relief. 
Amid camels, shouting, Riffian war, death, 
seduction, the honor of the Legion is up- 
held by heroes who bear a startling re- 
semblance to the jobless men who can be 


| found most afternoons in the reading 


rooms of actors’ clubs. Warner Baxter, 
who has been successful in adventure 
cinemas because he is what is called a 
type, continues to be a type. Miss Loy’s 
competence is wasted on the disordered 
At the end all 


waking the lower nature of Sheik Bela 
Lugosi. 


A 


o~—— 

Morocco (Paramount). This is the 
most brilliantly acted and directed picture 
released since Pathé’s Holiday. The story 
is nothing much—the French Foreign 
Legion as the background for the love 
affair of a private soldier and a vaudeville 
star who has seen better days—yet its 
often mechanical sequences are brought to 
life by Director Josef von Sternberg. 


Always aware that a moving picture ought 
to move, von Sternberg tells the story 
rapidly and often silently, so that 
Morocco has the effect of being a silent 
picture into which dialog has been woven, 
not the “incidental dialog” of the primi- 
tive, remade silent pictures, but incisive, 
necessary words, labelling and shaping the 
main currents of the plot. Marlene Die- 
trich talks with hardly a trace of accent. 
In her first U. S. picture she lives up to 
the elaborate publicity issued for her. Her 
curiously combined resemblances to Greta 
Garbo and the late Jeanne Eagels do not 
lessen the impact of her own personality. 
Gary Cooper’s expert under-acting as the 
hero and Adolphe Menjou’s return to the 











MARLENE DIETRICH 
. « - can make more than three faces. 


U.S. screen are other reasons for Morocco 
being a good picture. Menjou has a com- 
paratively unimportant role as a disap- 
pointed and aging hedonist, a role he has 
taken before in slightly different forms, 
but which he has never done better. Best 
shot: Marlene Dietrich playing to a 
hostile crowd in a Moroccan cabaret. 


Marlene Dietrich, German, had tried to 
be a violinist, given it up, studied drama 
at Max Reinhardt’s school and played in 
the German version of Broadway when 
von Sternberg put her on contract. He 
said: “Thank God you are not like the 
American actresses. You can make more 
than three faces.” Mysterious on_ the 
screen, she is plump and girlish in private 
life; she dislikes Hollywood women be- 
cause “they talk about their bracelets.” 
She knows little English but her accent 
has been eliminated before the micro- 
phone because von Sternberg did not allow 
her to memorize her lines until she came 
on the set, then made her repeat them 
after him until she spoke them perfectly. 
She has no telephone in her dressing room, 
is happiest on grey days, has an expensive 
automobile, admires Joan Crawford, is 
married, has a baby, is going home for 
Christmas. 
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AMERICAN SHEETS 








Build More ENDURING QUALITY Into Your 
Construction and Transportation 


KEYSTONE 


AmericaN Steel Sheets are built upon 


COPPER STEEW 
> 


build lasting walls of reputation and 


these basic and essential elements: (AM FRIC AN proven worth—Ame_ericAN Quality. 


Research, which is constantly function- 
ing through the laboratories. 
Correct Materials, which must pass Po 
stringent experimental tests. 
Exacting Manufacture, that is closely controlled 
and is combined with skilled craftsmanship. 
Successful experience extending over many 
years has shown that these rigid standards 


~, Mane 


SHEET, pv By my 


Supplied in Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Automobile Sheets, Special 


|. ee ; Sheets, and Tin and Terne Plates for 


all known purposes. When Keystone 
Copper Steel is used, it assures maximum en- 
durance and resistance to rust. The excellence 
of this alloy has been established by time 
and service. Sold by leading metal merchants. 


SS Dynriens Sheet and Tin Plate Company , Ay 


TEL is (S: 


Generat Orrices: Frick Building, PittseurGH, PA. 


Sussipiary OF UniteD States STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATR COMPANY CoLuMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors — Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


AMERICAN BripGk COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


FEDERAL SHIPB’LDG. 4 Dry Dock Co. THE LoRAIN STEEL COMPANY 

ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, JRON & RAILROAD Co. 
NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Conipany, 30 Church St., New York, N.Y. 





= Protecting 
T., 5,000 Plates 
: against 


ue 


Costly Corrosion 


At the Reynolds & Reynolds printing 
plant, Dayton, Ohio, the problem of 
protecting 5,000 expensive zinc plates 
was effectively solved with Humphrey 
Gas Unit Heaters. Heated air is circu- 
lated between the hanging plates re- 
ducing the relative humidity of the at- 
mosphere to a point where corrosion 
and consequent loss are safely avoided. 


While this is only one of the many 
special applications of Humphrey Gas 
Unit Heaters, hundreds of factories and 
varied industries depend upon these 
modern gas fired heaters as their sole 
heating equipment. They burn gas, the 
ideal fuel, in the most efficient manner 
and the circulation of air set up by a 
Humphrey Gas Unit Heater gives a 
greater heating efficiency than other 
methods. 
controlled and automatic in operation. 


Why not get all the facts regarding 
these modern heaters ? 


Interesting catalog sent on request. 


A HUMPHREY PRODUCT 
Manufactured by 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY ‘ 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


New York “ 
Cleveland -:- 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 4 ik 
i *tae 


Hi mphrey | 


G UNIT id 
CLS HEATER 


| her silence to the judge? 
| spoke: 
| and I didn’t know it was wrong to park 


| had fallen into a cistern. 





They are thermostatically | 





TIME 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








| Taffy 


At Evanston, Ill, Mrs. John A. Mc- 
Pherson stopped her automobile alongside 
a parked car. Patrolman Henry Miller 
asked her politely if she did not know it 
was unlawful to park double. She did not 
reply. 


thought she was? 2) If she thought she 
could “get away with it because she was 
a woman” or “because she might have 
influence?” 3) If she knew what the pen- 
alty was? 4) If she would like to explain 
Suddenly she 
“T’m Mrs. John A. McPherson 


double and I haven’t been driving a car 
long enough to know the rules, and I 
don’t think that just because I’m a woman 
I can get away with anything and I don’t 
think I have any influence and I don’t 
know what the penalty is, and I don’t 
want to tell it to any judge and I’d have 
answered you the first time only my teeth 
were stuck together with some taffy and 
I couldn’t and I’m sorry.” 

Diver 


At Ft. Wayne, Ind., Mrs. Dorothy John- 
son was told that her four-year-old son 
She dived in. 
Neighbors rescued her, took her home to 
find her son there safe & sound. 

a 


Telephoner 


At Jamaica, N. Y., Mrs. Gustave Gun- 
derson let a stranger telephone for a police 
ambulance to come for a small boy who 
had been killed by an automobile. When 
she went out into the street Mrs. Gunder- 
son found the dead boy was her son 


| Walter, 4. 


@—— 


Cats 


In Madrid, Miguel Suero went around | 


catching cats and hanging them to trees. 


Arrested, he told police his son was ill; | 


he was sacrificing the cats to save his life. 


Messages 


In Manhattan, it became known that 


Senora Michaela Romero and her 21-year- 
old daughter have lived for five years in a 
West 47th Street hotel, have seen no one, 


| received no messages or telephone calls. 
| Their meals are left outside the door of 


their suite; their bills are paid from Cuba 
out of their large fortune. Seven years 
ago a son died. Five years ago they be- 


| lieved he had sent them messages from 


the spirit world. Soon the father, Jose 


| Cainas Romero, died, promising he too | 


would send messages. These they await. 


——_-_-e— 


| Spirit 


In Budapest, Irene Barsony inherited a 
fortune, began spending it, then began 


worrying, fearing her father had left un- | 
paid debts. To Olga Plepar, medium, she | 
went, talked to the spirit of Geza Barsony, | 


her dead father. He gave her a list of 
creditors, with amounts owed to each. To 


He asked her, more heatedly each | 
time as she remained silent: 1) Who she | 
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“Keeping fit’ 
you can keep safe 


In no major school or college sport 
would a student be allowed to com- 
pete...or even practice... without 
an athletic supporter. In your own 
casual exercise or play ... either in 
youth or after-life ... how much 
more urgent the protection which 
trained athletes require! 


Whatever physical activity keeps 
you fit... bowling, handball, swim- 
ming, skating, squash, “gym” work 
or “daily dozen” ... you can depend 
on Pal to keep you safe. It adds to 
your ease, poise, confidence, by 
guarding the vital zone... but least 
rugged ... against painful wrenches 
and sudden strains. 


Pal’s light, porous-knit pouch is 
reinforced by stout ribs of live rub- 
ber, giving super-support and super- 
comfort. A dollar buys it... and it 
will outwear two or three average 
supporters. 

Bike isa sturdy one-piece, all-elastic 
supporter used and approved by 
athletes, coaches and trainers for 55 
years. It costs as little as 50 cents at 
druggists and sporting goodsdealers. 


Pal 


and BIKE 


GNU Tye a 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago + + New York + + Toronto 
What every man should know 
about the need and functions of 4 
supporter is concisely presented in 
our new treatise “Guard the Vital 
Zone.”” Address Bauer & Black, 
2548 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, for 
free copy. 
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Where Accuracy 
is ESSENTIAL and 


Reliability a RELIGION 


F the United States Army could be said 
to worship a fetish in the selection of 


its equipment, it is that of reliability. Guns, 
motors, planes, communication devices, must 
be able to “stand the gaff”—must not fail 


even under the most difficult conditions. produce speed, accuracy and the utmost 


Materials which are purchased and used for 
training and pre-war activities must measure 


up to the same standards of dependability 
that they must meet during actual war times. 


Highly significant, then, is the widespread 
use of Strowger P-A-X (Private Dial Tele- 
phone Equipment) in armories, arsenals, 


proving grounds and ordnance depots of the 


dependability in communication, are looked 
upon as being not only valuable, but defi- 
nitely essential. 


American business executives who are faced 
with the problem of selecting interior tele- 
phone equipment for their offices and works 
will do well to profit by the experience of 


the United States Army, whose selection of 


Strowger P-A-X is based on the fact that 
only the best will do. 


United States Army. Here, the primary 


advantages of Strowger operation which 


STROGERSSUTOMATIE 


OIiAw SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems — Strowger P-A-X 
Code Signal Systems ( Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems(for Theatres) |Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication Equipment 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 


In answer to the modern vogue for 
color the popular Monophone may 
now be had, not only in black, but 
also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored synthetic resins 
with chromium or gold plated fittings 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES - Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: NewYork: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 





HOT WATER 
CAR HEATER 


PATENT NOS. REIT AN 


— is a permanent, pure air, heating plant that gives you complete car- 
heat control in any weather, at the touch of a finger on the dashboard. 


HaDees Hot Water Car Heater insures perfect driving comfort 
whether the weather be sub-zero, just mildly chilly, or hot. 
An electric fan forces fresh hot air or cool air—asdesired—into the car, 
and an ingenious deflector gives you control of intensity and direction. 
Front dash models for Sedans and Coupes—a special model for Ford 
cars, and a De Luxe Rear Seat Heater. 
Ask your nearest automobile or accessory 
dealer to explain all the facts. 
Every HaDees Heater guaranteed by the world’s largest 


bonding house, the National Surety C ‘ompany. Their Gold 
Bond Guarantee of quality adds no extra cost to you. 


LIBERTY FOUNDRIES COMPANY 
(A Division of Burd Piston Ring Co.) 
Rockford, Illinois 
Ha Dees non-freezing 
fluid, the never-failing, 
economical, all-winter 


radiator fluid. 
Ask your dealer. 


Fan-forced heat 
in all models. 


ih), Rear seat heater. 
sbhhy yadhy ghhty 


ees 


as WATER 


CAR HEATER 


PATENT NOS. RE17132 AND 1746985 
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Blows Hot when it’s Cold . a Blows Cool when it’s Hot 


| Hermit 


Bonus 
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| the creditors she went, paid out her for- 
| tune to the last pengo (18¢) though there 


was no proof of any loans. To Medium 
Plepar went the police, informed by Irene 


| Barsony’s fiancé; Medium Plepar & her 
| creditor accomplices were apprehended, 
| returned one-third of the Barsony money. 


A 
>— 


Near Brimfield, Mass., Clifford A. 
Palmer, 45, son of a well-to-do New 
Haven, Conn., businessman, lived in a 
forest retreat with 20 half-wild dogs. He 
was found dying of starvation, surrounded 
by plenty of provisions which he saved for 


his dogs. 
ee eee 


| Illamich 


In Chicago, John illamich bought a lot 
25x125 ft., brought from his farm eight 
hogs, two cows, 80 chickens, 15 geese, 
three dogs, two cats, to live on his new 
property. When the neighbors complained 
of the quacking, honking, bellowing, a 


| judge ordered John Illamich to move his 
| animals out of town. 


At Delta, Colo., George Bonus won a 
cow at a theatre contest. Next day the 
cow calved. 

Petes isvaey 


Ratters 


At Kingston, N. C., a farmer promised 
Thomas J. White and Ray Barbre a hen’s 
egg for every rat they killed on his farm. 


| When they had shot 70 the farmer begged 


to be released from the bargain because 


| he needed the rest of his eggs for his 
| family, offered to substitute sweet pota- 
toes. White and Barbre shot 30 more rats. 


stint ene 
Lions 
In San Pedro, Calif., the Lions Club had 


| a Hallowe’en dinner a year ago, frolicked 


and hurled food at one another. Lion 
William J. McWhinnie was hit by a lump 
of sugar, lost an eye, last fortnight went 


| to court against his fellow Lions for $103,- 


890. 


¢-——- 


| Veteran 


In San Fernando, Calif., Theodore G. 
Sherwood, 86, Civil War veteran, was sen- 
tenced to jail for two days because he 
refused to buy a license to have a bathtub 
in his home. 

a ee 
Prunes 
At Chicago, Floyd Simpson, 15, Negro, 


| was found locked in a freight car after 
| living five days and nights on prunes 


with which the car was packed. 
Swallow 


In Macon, Ga., Lou Howard, 35, col- 
ored, accused by her husband of having 
and concealing money, swallowed four $1 


bills. 
Hula 


In St. Louis, Edward Fila went to a 
fancy dress party, dressed in raffia skirt 
as a hulamaiden. In striking a match, he 
set fire to his skirt, was badly burned. 
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SEND FOR 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Firty copies or several thousand... here’s the 
duplicator that makes them...easily, quickly, 
inone or more colors, at a cost amazingly low. 

“Copies are as neat and readable as those 
on the typewriter... something I have 
long wanted but have been unable to secure 
before because of price,” writes J. H. Jenkins 
of Vienna, Georgia. 

The Lettergraph is easily operated, 
trouble-free, durable. Takes from postcard 
size to 9x15 sheet (maximum printing 
surface 714x11 in.). Thousands in use. 

Mail Coupon for 10-day Trial Offer 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Ine. 


Established 1903 
935 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
SUPPLIES FOR ALL DUPLICATORS 
Fess ees eee eee 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Ine. 
9935 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL. i 
Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 


Name. 


Address Se re Pee ee ye i 
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National Affairs 

Nov. 27—Thanksgiving Day. 

Dec. 2, 4, & 11 (respectively )—Presi- 
dent & Mrs. Hoover’s dinner to the Cab- 
inet, reception for the diplomatic corps and 
for the judiciary; beginning the official 
social season at the White House. 

Dec. 8-10o—Meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; at Boston. Pur- 
pose: to bring the farmer’s viewpoint to 
the industrial East. 


. 


Foreign News 


Dec. 6—Thirteenth anniversary of Fin- 
land’s independence. 

Dec. 1o—Embarkation of first tourist 
trip ($2,500 & up) to the Antarctic; from 
London. Tour: to Bay of Whales via 
Galapagos, Auckland & Tahiti, on a 6,000- 
ton yacht, with sightseeing inland by air- 


plane. 

Dec. 17—Forty-second birthday of | 
| Jugoslavia’s Alexander I. 

Business 

Nov. 29—-Dec. 6—TInternational live 


stock exposition; at Chicago. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6—Second of four auto- 
mobile saloris showing high-priced and cus- 
tom-built cars; at the Hotel Commodore, 
Manhattan. 


Aeronautics 


Nov. 28—Dec. 14—International Aero 


| Show; at the Grand Palais, Paris. 


Dec. 10-23—International Congress on 
Aerial Safety; at Paris. 


Art 

Dec. 1—Exhibition of British art, for 
the benefit of Edward of Wales’s personal 
fund for British ex-service men; on board 
the S. S. Aquitania off Manhattan (by 
special courtesy of the U. S. Customs de- 
partment ). 


Sport 

FooTBALL 

Nov. 27 (Thanksgiving Day) 

East: Brown v. Colgate, at Providence; 
Columbia v. Syracuse, at New York; 
Pennsylvania v. Cornell, at Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh v. Penn State, at Pittsburgh. 

South: Alabama v. Georgia, at Birming- 
ham: Georgetown v. Centre, at Washing- 
ton; Georgia Tech v. Florida, at Atlanta; 
Tennessee v. Kentucky, at Knoxville; Tu- 
lane v. Louisiana, at New Orleans; Vir- 
ginia v. North Carolina, at Charlottesville; 
V. M. I. v. V. P. I., at Roanoke. 

Midwest: Nebraska v. 
at Lincoln; Oklahoma v. Missouri, at Nor- 
man. 

West: Southern California v. Washing- 
ton, at Los Angeles; Utah v. Utah Aggies, 
at Salt Lake City. 

Nov. 29 

Midwest: Detroit v. 
Detroit; Notre Dame wv. 
cago. 

West: Stanford v. Dartmouth, at Palo 
Alto; University of California (L. A.) v. 
Idaho, at Los Angeles. 

Dec. 6 

East: Pennsylvania v. 
delphia. 


Georgetown, at 
Army, at Chi- 


Navy, at Phila- 


Kansas Aggies, | 


| 














What did you do 
A YEAR AGO 


today ? 


FEW people can remember accurately 
what happened a year ago today. Stand- 
ard Diaries provide just the reminders 
that limping memories need to recall 
any event recorded in its pages. 

The Standard Daily Reminder No. 
390-E is the memory-jogger in thou- 
sands of homes and offices. This charm- 
ing diary is beautifully bound in stag- 
grain leather with gold-edged pages. 
It devotes a full page to each. day’s 
events so that the notes may be copious. 
Extra pages for important memoranda 
and calendars for 1931 and 1932. As 
a Christmas gift the Standard Daily 
Reminder will be appreciated by those 
on your gift list. The price is but $2.25. 

“Mile Stones” is another type of 
Standard Diary that is extremely pop- 
ular as a holiday gift. It is a five-year 
diary bound in porcupine-grain ecrase 
leather. Lock and key insure privacy 
for the contents. Extra pages for mem- 
oranda, engagements, birthdays, anni- 
versaries, and addresses. Style illus- 
trated, in handsome gift box, at $5. 


Your stationer probably sells the 
full line of Standard Diaries. If not, 
send the coupon with the correct 
amount for each diary ordered. Illus- 
trated booklet on request. 

THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 
Dept. G1, 26 Blackstone Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


STANDARD DIARIES 





To your dealer or 
THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 
Dept. G-1t, 26 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass. 


(1) Enclosed find $2.25 (check) (money- 
order) for the Standard Daily Reminder 
No. 390-E 


(2) Enclosed find $5 (check) (money-order) 
for Mile Stones No. 1453 Rose. 
Blue Green 


___(3) Send illustrated booklet of the Standard 
Diary line. 














Name__ 


Address. 


EXECUTIVES! 
Stop 7ishing ~""ar- 
for IMPORTANT PAPERS! 


Have them available . 
instantly..yet keep 
desk clear to aid 

clear thinking! 

MAZING how 

“The Executive” 
Desk Folio keeps all 
current papers at 
fingertips in a single, 
compact, handsome 
leather book. Only 
10% x 13” yet sure 
prisingly spacious. 
Pockets metal-tabbed for instant reference. Papers 
cannot fall out. Ringless. Keeps desk efficiently clear. 
Prevents visitors peeping at confidential matters. Take 
“The Executive” to meetings, home, on trips. Beauti- 
fully sewn, embossed. Send for it FREE on five day 
trial or C. O. D. with name stamped on (free) in gold. 
Write TODAY specifying model! 

SENT FREE ON APPROVAL 

The “‘Executive’—6 pockets. Imt. Ithr., $6—gen. an- 
tique cowhide, silk-lined, $10—De Luxe Model, gold- 
tooled, $17.50. 
MEVI, Dept. E-1311 , 545 Fifth Ave.,New York,N.Y. 





may be rented for a nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print, 
strange and curious books; limited, privately- 
printed editions, interesting translations and ex- 
traordinary new books, Please state occupation 
or profession when writing for information and 
lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street,Dept. J-2, New York City 


Contract Bridge 
SIMPLIFIED 


A book of instruction for begin- 
ner—of reference for player. 
Rules of highest authorities con- 
densed, classified and indexed for 
easy reference. 75c, dealers or postpaid—or in 
handsome gift box with very attractive design, 90c. 
30 GAMES OF SOLITAIRE—60c, boxed 75c. 
LEWIS CO., D- Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Improvement To Your 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send today for free Voice Book telling about amaz - 
} ing New SILENT Method of Voice Training. In- 
crease your range, your tone qualities. Banish huski- 
mess and hoarseness. Learn to sing with greater ease. 
Improvement to your satisfaction guaranteed—or 
4 money back. Write today for free booklet—one of 
the greatest booklets on voice training ever written. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-08 
1922 Sunn /side Ave., Chicago 


JOSLIN'S 
TIME STAMP 


crt nae $17 


The Stamp with a Memory! . 
Durable-Efficient-Lightweight ; 
Convenient - Attractive 


Records time, date and other data on office and factory 
correspondence, forms and other routine records. 
Protects profits. Speeds up work in process. Assures 
permanent records. Dust-proof nickel-plated case pro- 
tects accurate clock. Lasts a lifetime. Priced at only 
$17.50 each. 


Pin Coupon and Check to Letterhead — then Mail 


Manufacturing Co., 
, U.S.A. 


3LIN 
A.D. JosLD 
Manistee, Mich. 
CO Send catalog 


(I Enclosed find $17.50 for Time Stamps 


City 





TIME 


South: Florida v. Tennessee, at Jack- 
sonville; Georgia Tech v. Georgia, at At- 
lanta. 

West: Southern California v. 
Dame, at Los Angeles. 


BRIDGE 

Dec. 1—National bridge tournament 
sponsored by the American Bridge League; 
at Cleveland. Contested championships: 
mixed pair auction, men’s & women’s pair 
auction, men’s & women’s team-of-four 
auction, contract pair & team-of-four. 


Horses 
Dec. 6—First running of the Interna- 


Notre 


| tional Steeplechase at Grasslands Downs, 


Gallatin, Tenn. 
BILLIARDS 
Dec. 8-18—World’s pocket 

championship; at New York. 

BASKETBALL 

Dec. 1o—Dartmouth v. Providence, at 
Hanover. 

Dec. 12—Yale v. 
Haven. 

Dec. 13—Dartmouth v. Syracuse, at 
Hanover; Navy v. William & Mary at 
Annapolis; Ohio State v. Pittsburgh at 
Columbus; Wisconsin v. Carroll College, 
at Madison. 

Dec. 17—Navy v. 


napolis. 
GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


LysIstrRATA—Sophisticated smut, over 
2,000 years old. 

ONCE IN A LiretTImME—Showfolk under- 
stand all the gags in this satire, but there 
is many a laugh for the citizenry. 

On THE Spot—Edgar Wallace’s com- 
mentary on certain phases of life in Chi- 
cago. 

PacaAN Lapy—Fairly torrid stuff, with 
Lenore Ulric. 

Roar Curna!—A great spectacle from 
the celebrated Soviet Meierhold Theatre. 

Tuat’s GRATITUDE — Frank Craven, 
much abused. 

THE GREEN PAstures—The Negro mir- 
acle play. 

THE MAN In PossEess1on—Very smart, 
somewhat naughty British comedy. 

Up Pops tHE Devit—Tomfoolery 
among a group of Manhattan’s irrespon- 
sibles. 

Musical—FIneE & Danpy (hilarious non- 
sense), Girt CrAzy (excellent tunes by 
the Gershwins), PRINCESS CHARMING 
(lavish), THREE’s A Crowp (consistently 
good), VANDERBILT REVUE (good in 
spots). 


billiard 


Wesleyan, at New 


Lafayette, at An- 


Best Pictures 


PLaysoy OF Paris—They have not 
found a picture that gives Maurice Che- 
valier a real chance, but this is a gesture 
toward it. 

Fret First—Harold Lloyd as an aspir- 
ing shoe salesman in a comedy that starts 
in Honolulu and ends on the side of a 
skyscraper. 

THe Wuite HELL or Pitz PALtu— 
Beautiful silent film photographed in the 


| Alps. 


WxuoopeE—Eddie.Cantor as a chronic 
Wild West invalid in a color photograph 
of his last big stage success. 

OutTwarp Bounp—Excellent cast acting 
Sutton Vane’s play on the theme of Alfred 
| Lord Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar. 
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Y Consider 
the Mofor- 


Without the motor, what is 
any action device? Perhaps 
something attractive as a fix- 
ture, but certainly no use- 
ful as an appliance designed 
for a particular purpose. The 
motor is the action—‘‘the 
heart’? of the device. Put 
into your devices Signal frac- 
tional horsepower motors. They 
are designed correctly and 
made to meet your require- 
ments—backed by 40 years 
experience — business build- 
—? motors for any appliance. 
Send us your specifications now—no obligation. 

SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Menominee, 
Michigan 


Small motor 
manufacturers 
since 1890 











The HOTEL 


PANCOAST 


MIAMI BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


DISTINGUISHED guest re- 
cently said: “The art of living 
attains perfection at the Pan- 
coast.” His remark was inspired by 
a composite vision of the hotel’s 
many superior advantages .. . lux- 
urious details of service and ap- 
pointments . . . celebrated cuisine 
- - . unsurpassed location, directly 
on the ocean ... private bathing 
beach and exclusive cabana colony 
exotic tropical gardens... com- 

= fortable proximity to all 
sperts activities. It ex- 

» plains why Pan- 

coast guests arrive 

early and remain 

late in the season 

... also, why it is 

advisable to secure 

reservations well 

in advance of your 

arrival. <3 :. 3 


J. A. PANCOAST, Pres. 
L. B. Spracue, Mgr. 
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TIME 








Front !* 


IMPERIAL PataAce—Arnold Bennett— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Arnold Bennett loves big hotels, has a 
simple passion for their complicated, 
smooth-running luxury. As insatiably curi- 
ous as the Elephant’s Child, he had nosed 
out everything he could about the “luxury 
hotel.” Imperial Palace’s 769 pages, be- 
sides comprising a fine novel, contain 
enough information on hotel management 
to serve as a manual. 

The Imperial Palace Hotel (modeled 
after London’s Savoy) is, for purposes of 
the story, internationally admitted to be 
best of its kind in the world. Famed 
among hotel tycoons but little-known to 
the public, 47-year-old Evelyn Orcham is 
Imperial Palace’s director, beloved auto- 
crat. At 4:30 a.m. he is about to set out 
for the meat market with his buyer, when 
in come Tycoon Sir Henry Savott, his 
lovely daughter Gracie, late arrivals from 
a liner. Gracie admires Evelyn at sight, 
sets her cap at him, will not be happy till 
she gets him. In Paris she finally lands 
him, makes herself his mistress for two 
tempestuous days. Meanwhile Tycoon 











ARNOLD BENNETT 
. Spied on his love. 


Savott has arranged a gigantic interna- 
tional hotel merger, wants Imperial Palace 
as its keystone, Evelyn as manager of the 
whole affair. Evelyn is tempted, finally 
succumbs, will be world’s No. 1 hotel man. 
News of temperamental Gracie’s marriage 
to somebody else upsets him, but only 
temporarily: she would have been no wife 
but a career. Luckily he falls in love with 
his head housekeeper; she will do him 
proud. 

In all his goings & comings you follow 
Manager Orcham through his microcosmic 
hotel, its daily & nightly functionings, 


crises; from the subterranean power plant 
to the eighth luxurious floor. Anything, 
from a miscarriage to a murder, can hap- 
pen there; almost everything does. Author 
Bennett shows how carefully set a stage 
the hotel guest sees; shows what hard and 
clever work goes on behind the scenes. 
After reading /mperial Palace you will see 
your next hotel dining room, grill room, 
lobby with a fresh eye. 

The Author. For some months Author 
Bennett acted as house-detective for the 
Savoy Hotel, spying on the life of his 
monstrous love. Fat, sloppy-looking, with 
prominent teeth, hanging lower lip, a wave 
of hair, droopy eyes, Arnold Bennett would 
have been more conspicuous, not so well 
cast, as a maitre d’hotel. 

Novelist, playwright, journalist extraor- 
dinary, Enoch Arnold Bennett, 63, is 
the most versatile, one of the most pro- 
lific living English writers. He has pub- 
lished over 50 books, more than a dozen 
plays. Born poor, he got little schooling, 
went to London at 21, became a solicitor’s 
clerk. His first published piece was How 
a Bill of Costs is Drawn Up; his second 
appeared in the late great Yellow Book. 
Says he: “I write for money.” :He makes 
a good income. Some of his books: Clay- 
hanger (pr. “Clanger”), The Old Wives’ 
Tale, Mr. Prohack, Riceyman Steps, The 
Grand Babylon Hotel, Milestones (a 
play). 


Ouiddities 

MEMORIES AND VAGARIES—Axel Munthe 
—Dutton ($3). 

When a book of gossipy memoirs en- 
titled The Story of San Michele was 
launched in the U. S. (May, 1929) by Pub- 
lisher Dutton, the little imported edition 
(364 copies) slid simply down the ways, 
struggled unostentatiously against the 
flood, then sank apparently without a 
trace. But ten months later it emerged 
again as a best-seller, led all non-fiction 
books for eleven months.* So famed 
grew The Story of San Michele and its 
author, Dr. Axel Munthe, that shrewd 
Publisher Dutton wanted to launch 
another Munthe book. Not having a new 
one handy he raised from the bottom, 
where it had been reposing out of print 
since 1898, Memories and Vagaries. 

These 16 stories and sketches, written 
in romantic turn-of-the-Century style, are 
based on incidents of Dr. Munthe’s early 
career as an interne in Paris, a doctor in 
Naples. Italy is Dr. Munthe’s love, and 
even his Parisian subjects are Italians in 
exile: Hurdygurdler Don Gaetano, Tragic 
Poet Monsieur Alfredo, Model Raffaella. 
Though his tales are by nature grim, 
Author Munthe has whimsied_ them into 
wistfulness which never quite loses an 
old-fashioned charm. His humor is of the 
same mellow vintage. On a vacation at 
Ischia he struck up a friendship with a 
donkey. “Each morning came my neigh- 


*Sales to date: over 100,000. 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 
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bor, the old donkey, and stuck in her 
solemn head through the open door, look- 
ing steadfastly at me. I always wondered 
why she stood there so still and did noth- 
ing but stare at me, and I could not hit 
upon any other explanation than that she 
thought I was nice to look at.” 

The Author. Axel Munthe, 72, one- 
time cynically fashionable doctor, confi- 
dant (he sometimes extricated himself 
from pretty malades imaginaires just in 





AXEL MUNTHE 
A donkey thought he looked nice. 


time), raconteur of Paris and Rome, at- 
tending physician to the late Queen of 
Sweden, according to his own account took 
from the rich with his right hand, gave to 
the poor with his left, had enough left 
over to buy his villa in Capri, retire in 
comfort. There he lives alone, resents 
tourists, admires the view. 

Sexes 

THE VIRGIN AND THE Gypsy—D. H. 
Lawrence—Knopf ($2.50). 

Like many another unusual man, David 
Herbert Lawrence, even while he was still 
alive, was famed for the wrong reason. 
Many a U. S. reader condemns him pub- 
licly, reads him privately, as a lewd fellow. 
Actually a plain dealer, his outspokenness 
on sex got this passionate preacher a bad 
name. This posthumous novel, his first 
to appear since the privately-printed Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, is sufficiently out- 
spoken, but contains no Anglo-Saxonisms 
that would horrify a censor. 

The plot is typical of Lawrence: a strug- 
gle between prurient prudishness and prim- 
itive purity. Yvette is the younger of two 
daughters of an English parson. Her 
mother had run away with another man, 
is no longer mentioned. Yvette’s grand- 
mother has taken her daughter-in-law’s 
place in the household. “She was one of 
those physically vulgar, clever old bodies 
who had got her own way all her life by 
buttering the weaknesses of her men-folk.” 
Yvette hates her grandmother, is discon- 
tented with her parochial life, the parochial 
young men who court her. One day she 
happens on a gypsy camp, meets a gypsy 
who is different from all the men she 
knows. She thinks of him constantly, 
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@ Every seven 
seconds of every business day, 
somebody sends flowers by 
wire, the guaranteed F. T. D. 
“MERCURY” way . . . totaling 
nearly a million and a half 
orders a year. 


When you wish flowers 
delivered in another town, you 
can be certain that they will be 
delivered promptly and satis- 
factorily when you make sure 
that you place the order with 
a florist displaying the familiar 
F. T. D. “Mercury” emblem. 
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you are you'll find a bonded F. T. D. 
Florist nearby to serve you. 
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| nearly goes to him, but never does. When 
| a nearby reservoir bursts she is sitting by 








| was finally settled for £1,000. 


| the river; the gypsy rescues her from the 


flood and carries her to her room in safety. 
They keep each other alive through the 
cold night while half the house is swept 
away. In the morning, when a rescue 
party comes, the gypsy has gone. 

The Author. The late David Herbert 
Lawrence died at Vence near Nice last 
March of tuberculosis. Son of a coalminer 
in central England, he had a hard time all 
his life. In 1914 he tactlessly married 
Frieda von Richthofen, sister of the famed 
German flyer. Three times declared con- 
sumptive, unfit for military service, he 
was nevertheless suspected of pacifism or 
worse, did not enjoy the War. After the 
Armistice he left England, wandered the 
world, lived for a while near Taos, N. Mex. 
Other books: Sons and Lovers, Aaron’s 
Rod, Fantasies of the Unconscious, Women 
in Love, Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 


A 


Butterfly 

WHISTLER—James Laver—Cosmopoli- 
tan ($5). 

The two most famed modern U. S. paint- 
ers were both expatriates.* James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler (1834-1903) was born 
in Lowell, Mass. He studied unsuccess- 
fully at West Point. A job in Washington, 
in the U. S. Coast & Geodetic Survey, got 
him interested in etching. He went to 
Paris to study art, never returned to the 
U.S. Before he died he was at the top of 
his profession. 

Of the many tales told of Whistler’s 
egotism, belligerent wit, publicity-seeking 
dandyism, Biographer Laver reproduces a 
ruthless cross-section, adds a few to the 
collection. Though the expatriate Whistler 
never wholly succeeded in acclimatizing 
himself in England, though he always re- 
garded the British as Philistines, called 
them “the Islanders,” Laver gives an in- 
stance of how super-English Whistler be- 
came on the question of money. He once 
presented a bill for 2,000 guineas. His 
client thought the price excessive; the bill 
But to 
Whistler “the difference between a pound 


| and a guinea was not the difference be- 
| tween twenty shillings and twenty-one, but 


the difference between being treated as a 
tradesman and treated as a professional 
man or an artist. Such a feeling is very 
English and almost impossible to explain 
to a foreigner, but Whistler had absorbed 
it... completely... . : A thousand guin- 
eas for his work might have sent him 
away not too dissatisfied, but a thousand 
pounds seemed to him a deliberate in- 
sult.” 

Though no one now regards Whistler as 
a dilettante, it is true that in portrait- 
painting he was a good beginner, finished 
about a dozen of the hundreds of portraits 
he began. Once he took so long over a 
child-portrait “that whole families sat for 
it from the eldest to the youngest ... 
until the original sitter returned from 
America, the mother of five children, to 
find the painting still unfinished.” 

Biographer Laver’s picture is lively, 
sympathetic, allots Painter Whistler a 
place in the sun which would not have 


| satisfied his subject, but which seems to fit 





his subject’s shadow. 





*The other: John Singer Sargent. 
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Speaking of Insects 


THE LIFE OF THE ANT—Maurice Mae- 
terlinck—Day ($2). 

Said Solomon - (rhetorically) to the 
Sluggard: “Go to the ant!” No sluggard, 
but a scientific inquirer whose researches 
have not damped his mystical inquisitive- 
ness, Maurice Maeterlinck has gone to 
the ant, observed its actions, noted down 
many a formicine phenomenon in this ex- 
citing little book. 

Myrmecologists divide ants into eight 
series, have listed 6,000 species. Says 
Maeterlinck: all the higher species have 
a communistic unselfishness inconceivable 
to Man, a consequent social discipline su- 
perior to any human government. Some 
ants have organized armies, wage offen- 
sive wars; some own slaves; some keep 





Keystone 


MAuRICE MAETERLINCK 
He took Solomon’s advice. 


herds of ‘‘cattle” (plant lice); some culti- 
vate mushrooms. For non-carnivorous 
ants (the great majority) the greatest 
pleasure in life seems to be disgorging for 
others the food they have laboriously ac- 
cumulated: “For her [the ant] regurgita- 
tion must be an act as delightful as is for 
us the degustation of the choicest meats 
and wines. It seems evident that in this 
act nature has incorporated pleasures 
analogous to those of the love of which 
she is deprived.” 

Myrmecology sets Mystic Maeterlinck 
musing; he thinks the ant may be an 
example, not only to the sluggard, but to 
the whole race. “One day we shall learn, 
as all the creatures that share this earth 
with us have already learned, to content 
ourselves with life . . . and we shall find, 
perhaps, when we know how to live it, 
that life is enough. . . . I believe that the 
ant is far less unhappy than the very hap- 
piest of men.” 

The Author. Maurice Maeterlinck, 
68, Belgian mystic, playwright, scientist, 
does not live in Belgium because he says 
Belgium does not approve. of artists. In 
his villa near Nice he lives with his young 
second wife (he divorced Georgette Le- 
Blanc in 1919). Other books: The Life 
of the Bee, The Blue Bird, Pelléas et 
Meélisande. 
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For 85 years American-La France 
has held undisputed leadership. . 
90 percent of America’s commu- 
nities are LaFrance equipped. 


LaFrance apparatus of today em- 
bodies sweeping advances... years 
ahead of their time. It minimizes 
the gamble with fire. 

Every citizen should know all 
about LaFrance modern fire- 
fighting. Ask us to send some 
highly interesting, informative 
publications . . free, of course. 


AMERICAN-LA FRANCE AND 
FOAMITE CORPORATION 


PEPT. Q12 ELMIRA, N. Y. 














in your pocket 


You pay a fire tax every time there’s a fire any- 
where between Palo Alto and Eastport. That’s in- 
escapable. 

The hole that America’s costly fires have burned 
into America’s careless pockets is growing smaller, 
true ... but slowly and expensively. 

One big way to reduce this fire-tax is to make 
sure your community has modern LaFrance equip- 
ment to fight fire. 

If you, as a business man, would reduce this loss, 
visit your local fire houses. See if the apparatus 
is of the vintage of long ago or the LaFrance fire- 
fighting clan of today. 

Give your firemen a chance. Ask your chief about 
LaFrance. Make your community protect what you 
own, those you love. Reducing the loss lowers the 
cost. Think it over. 


LA FRANCE “> FOAMITE 
PROTECTION 


AGAINST FIRE 
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Colder days will soon be here. The oil you used this 
summer should not be expected to fully protect your 
engine in the frosty days to come. Besides, that oil may 
have been exposed to considerable wear and mileage — 
enough to render it less than completely effective. 


EAR the difference! Sheathed 


in a clean, velvety film of the 
new Texaco, every moving part of 
your engine glides smoothly, easily, 
quietly. Gone are the complaining 
engine murmurs that speak of need- 
less wear; in their place, the steady 
rhythmic hum of a perfectly lubri- 
cated engine. 

“How,” you ask, “can this new 
Texaco make so much difference in 
the sound of my engine?” Because it 
is full-bodied and crack-proof! It 
protects thoroughly, completely, from 
the first cold thrust of flashing pis- 
tons to the last mile of a long, fast 
drive. It is free from all cold-sensitive 


THE NEW 


TEXACO motor oll esseense 


© 1930, The Texas Company 


Fill your car with the correct winter grade of the new 
Texaco golden Motor Oil — longer-lasting, crack-proof. 
Alert, free-flowing at zero, this revolutionary new 
golden motor oil will reduce winter engine wear to a 
minimum. 


After an etching by Morgan Dennis 


impurities—free from all hard-car- 
bon-forming elements. 


Drain and refill with the correct 
winter grade of the new Texaco 
Motor Oil—then listen! That new 
quietness means that in the crankcase 
of your engine is a tougher, longer- 
lasting motor oil that cuts dollars 
from your lubrication expense and 
adds miles to the life of your car. 
This new motor oil is available in all 
of our 48 States under the Texaco 
Red Star with the Green T. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products, 
including Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial, Railroad, Marine 
and Farm Lubricants, Road Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing 








